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| 
, . ‘membrance of the famous Marlborough, whi 
WINCHESTER SCHOOL AND ITS — ec ¢ See, h le at 
FOUNDER | Winchester the heart of the incipient soldier thrills 
‘at the simple and touching inscription on the 
BY MISS A. B. BERARD, WEST POINT, N. Y. | beautiful monument erected in the chapel by old 
om Wykchamists to the thirteen British officers, their 
“Four hundred years and seventy-one their rolling course have sped, | school fellows, who fell in the Crimea. And it is 
Since the first serge-clad scholar to Wykeham’s fect was sv thus in every career to which the heart of a noble 
And still his seventy faithful boys, in these presumptuous days, : : 
Learn the old truths, speak the old words, tread in the ancient ways: youth might be drawn. ‘The aaperant arereeves 
Still for their daily orisons resounds the matin chime ; orator, poet, man of learning or of science, finds in 
Still linked in holy brotherhood St. Catherine’s hill they climb : the glorious bede roll of the schools, the names of 
Still to their Sabbath worship they troop by Wykeham’s tomb— Walpole. Pitt. Fox. Grey, Russell, Milton, Dryden 
geek Still in the summer twilight sing their sweet song of home.” * po, , J y ay ¥ apg 
what Shelley, Boyle, Blackstone, Porson, Sir William 
Ah! herein lies the spell which binds the hearts Jones, Dr. Parr and a “great cloud” of names, the 
of England’s youths to her great ancient and en-/ catalogue of which might include, indeed, almost the 
' . ; : 
minster, the Charter House!—they are fairly head of sucha list, whom should we more delight to 
haunted with the memories of past renown. Let! ponor than William of Wykeham, the founder of the 
the ambition of the youth be what it may, some} earliest of these famous institutions ? 


noble forerunner excelling in those same paths to| ‘This remarkable man, whose other fames as a 


s 


ymol- 


™ which his feet incline, has within these very walls,| statesman, a builder, and a bishop, are almost lost 
susie, 5 and by the self-same methods of study here pur- sight of in the glory which surrounds him as the 
sued, and the discipline enforced, attained the cov- founder of the great school at Winchester, and its 

eted success. companion college at Oxford, was born in the year 
ation, An Etonian glowing with the ardor for military 1324, in the humble homestead of a yeoman, at the 
glory, recalls the words of the great Wellington, | jittle hamlet of Wykeham, a few miles distant from 

war bar uttered upon revisiting this cherished Alma Mater.| Winchester. His mother, Sybill Longe, was of 


“It was.at Eton that I learned the lessons which gentle blood, and the boy inherited, together with 
enabled me to conquer at Waterloo.” The scholar! the sturdy qualities of the father, much of the re- 
tion and of St. Paul’s animates his endeavors with the re- finement and higher aspirations of the mother. 

* The Dulce Domum, a celebrated Latin chant or hymn which is Under the patronage of Sir Nicholas Uvedale, seit 
invariably sung by the school on certain evenings in the year, has of the Manor of Wykeham, William was early sent 


LMES. 





u872. i igin i ; . . . . 
ee its origin in the following sad story. A poor and friendless scholar | to a school in the neighboring city. 
5 a0 Geo. left alone at college during the holydays, became so oppressed 


; Beyond the teachings of this humble grammar 
Holmes, with melancholy, that at the end of a few weeks, after carving these WA 5 ‘li hi p keh 
mand pathetic words on the bark of a tree, he repaired to his lonely room, school we do not find that William o yxenam 
age and there, soon after, died of a broken heart. The hymn begins | enjoyed any other advantages of a learned education. 

(according to a rude translation), When, upon his appointment to the see of Win- 


“© companions, let us sing ; chester, he was reproached for his deficiency in 


Why should we silent be? : . 
Rather let our voices ring scholarship by one, doubtless, whose grasp of intel- 
yr Fema ‘lect was far inferior to that of the large-minded 
1e sweet song of home. e . . “4 
Eines, bishop, he is said to have replied: “ I am unworthy, 
Home, home, sweet home, but wherein I am wanting myself, that will I supply 
Home, home, sweet home, | 


Secth, cunai, outst tame, _by a brood of more scholars than all the prelates of 


m2 : Let us sing, sweet home.” England ever showed.” And amply did he redeem 
“ay not these rath "tic w - : . dia . . 4 

late child of . pathetic words, carved on the tree by the deso- | even this munificent promise! 

hic “ three hundred years ago, have been the inspiration | , . . . 
Which has given to the world the song now so dear to every heart| Before turning to the main subject of our article, 


~the beautiful “ Home, Sweet Home ” of the American poet ? Wykeham’s Foundation at Winchester, we will 
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glance for a moment at other particulars of his long 
and eminently useful career, for so full of good and 
noble charities was this excellent man, that one may 
well be at a loss whether to admire him most as a 
statesman, as a bishop, or as a Christian. 

He was a famous builder, and soon after the com- 
pletion of his first work, the architectural repairs 
and alterations of Winchester Castle, he was intro- 
duced at court, and appointed surveyor of the works 
at Windsor. In the old castle, originally erected 
by William the Conqueror on the winding shore of 
the Thames, where it flows through the loveliest 
portion of its course, was born one of England's 
greatest monarchs, Edward the Third ; and it is to 
his love and reverence for his birth-place that his 
country owes one of the proudest monuments of her 
national architecture. Edward, upon his accession 
to the throne, caused the old castle, with the excep- 
tion of three towers at the west end, to be taken 
down, and the whole structure to be re-built under 
the direction of William of Wykeham. Besides 
this imposing monument of his genius as a builder, 
Wykeham has left others scarcely less important in 
the castles and fortresses of Queenborough, Dover, 
Winchelsea, Porchester and other equally famous 
strongholds on the channel coast. 

He stood so high in favor with the monarch that 
offices and dignities, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
were lavished upon him. In the year 1366 he be- 
came Lord Chancellor, and so great was his power 
and influence at court, that according to the testi- 
mony of Froissart, the gossiping old chronicler of 
these days, “he was so greate wyth the kynge, that 
alle thynge was done by hym, and withoute hym 
was nothing done.” At the end of five or six years 
Wykeham delivered up the great seal, and devoted 
himself to the duties of his episcopal office, as 
Bishop of Winchester. He thoroughly repaired all 
castles, manors, parks, granges and properties of 
every sort which belonged to his see, and which 
through the neglect of his predecessors had fallen 
into decay. He made diligent visitations of his 
diocese, reformed abuses, and established a wise and 
beneficent administration. 

Towards the close of Edward the Third’s reign 
Wykeham found enemies at court. They were 
instigated by John of Gaunt, who, himself an aspi- 
rant for the throne, was jealous of the good prelate’s 
devoted loyalty to the then dying king and to his 
rightful successor, the son of the Black Prince. 
Determined that Wykeham should not be nominated 
one of the guardians of the young Richard, Lan- 
caster contrived that charges of malversation in 





office, and of a fraudulent use of the public funds 
should be brought against him. None of these 
false and most malicious accusations were substan- 
tiated, but nevertheless the machinations of wicked 
men brought the excellent bishop to the verge of 
ruin, Upon the accession of Richard, however, 
Wykeham was reinstated in all his dignities, 
honors, and emoluments, the king expressly stat- 
ing that as regarded all the matter charged against 
him, “ we do hold him to be in the sight of God, as 
to all and every of them wholly innocent and guilt- 
less.” 

Upon his restoration, Wykeham devoted himself 
with unreserved ardor to those noble foundations 
which have rendered his name imperishable among 
the benefactors of learning. “ His design was to pro- 
vide for the perpetual maintenance and instruction 
of two hundred scholars, to afford them a liberal 
support, and to lead them through a perfect course 
of education ; from the first elements of letters, 
through the whole circle of the sciences; from 
the lowest class of grammatical learning to the 
highest degrees in the several faculties. It properly 
and naturally consisted of two parts, rightly forming 
two establishments, the one subordinate to the other. 


The design of the one was to lay the foundations of | 


science, that of the other to raise and complete the 
superstructure ; the former was to supply the latter 
with proper subjects, and the latter was to improve 
the advantages received in the former.” * 

The institution at Oxford was commenced in 1375, 
five years before the foundation stone of the build- 
ing was laid. It was named by the founder “Seinte 
Marie College of Wynchestre in Oxenford,” but was 
usually called “New College,” a name which has 
clung to it through 500 years. The year after the 
completion of the Oxford College, the purchase was 
made from the Prior and Convent of St. Swithin’s 
of certain lands for the erection of the Preparatory 
School at Winchester. The first stone of its found- 
ation was laid on the 26th of March, 1387, and 
within six years it was ready for the reception of its 
inmates. 

Wykeham lived to witness many years of useful- 
ness and prosperity for his two noble colleges, and 
finally, “ having settled all his temporal and spirit- 
ual concerns, and being fully eighty years of age, 
he awaited resignedly the hour of dissolution, which 
came upon him about 8 o'clock in the morning of 
Saturday, the 27th of September, 1404.” He was 
buried, according to his request, in the chantrey of 


* Lowth’s Life of William of Wykeham. 
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Winchester Cathedral, which beautiful erection he 
had himself raised on the spot where, when a school 
boy, he had been accustomed to perform his daily 
devotions. 

The foundation of the school at Winchester was 
for a Warden, a Head Master, a Second Master, 
ten Fellows, seventy Scholars, three Chaplains, three 
Clerks and sixteen Choristers. The endowments 
and revenues consist of divers manors, farm-tands, 
houses, tithes, &c., all of which yield a gross annual 
income of nearly $80,000. The government of the 
College is vested in the Warden and Fellows. The 
Warden is elected by the Fellows of New College, 
Oxford, or, in the event of their failing within a 
specified time to exercise this privilege, it reverts to 
the Bishop of Winchester. The Fellows are chosen 
by the Warden and Fellows of Winchester. The 
Head Master and Second Master are appointed by 
the government of the college, and are removable 
at its pleasure. The institution at Winchester, like 
other of the endowed schools of England, is com- 


Head Master has charge of the highest classes, the 
lower ones being committed to his associates. The 
school hours are, morning school from 7 to 7.30; 
middle school from 9 to 12; evening school from 
3 to6. These are the hours on whole school days, 
but they have, as do all public schools in England, 
a plentiful sprinkling of holydays. Sixteen days 
at Easter, six weeks and a day or two over at Mid- 
summer, and five weeks, with the like two or three 
days’ grace, at Christmas. Besides these regular 
vacations, every saint’s day (and there are a goodly 
number in England’s ecclesiastical year) is a holyday, 
and during a portion of the year there are allowable 
absences, termed remedies, and half remedies on 
certain days of each week. 

The course of study at Winchester is almost ex- 
clusively classical. Mathematics and arithmetic 
are taught in every division of the school, but as 
the marks for them do not count in anything like 
the proportion of those for classical studies, the 
boys lack the incentive to an ardent pursuit of these 


the posed of two classes, Foundationers and Non-| branches. The same may be said of history, 
erly Foundationers. The former, called at Winchester, geography, and the modern languages. Of late 
ning Scholars, is limited in number, and receives its| years instruction in natural science has received a 
ther. maintenance as well as education free of charge, or] share of attention, chiefly through lectures on the 
ns of very nearly so, at the cost of the foundation. These] various branches, and an examination of the boys 
» the Scholars have, moreover, the privilege of competing | after each course of lectures. 

atter , for a further provision of greater or less value upon| “A boy’s promotion at Winchester is determined 


rove leaving the school. The Non-Foundationers, who by his success in an incessant competition, in which 


always exceed in number the original Scholars, re- every lesson and every exercise counts for a certain 
ceive their education, but not their maintenance, numerical value, and which never pauses or termi- 
at the expense of the College. At Winchester they | nates till he is landed on the sixth form. Places 
are called Commoners. In conformity with the|are taken in every division below the sixth form, 
statutes of the founder, the Scholars are elected by | and each boy receives for every lesson a number of 
the Warden and Head Master of Winchester, asso- marks, answering to the place he holds in the di- 
ciated with the Warden and two Fellows of New vision at the end of the lesson. ° : ; 
College. Anciently, preference was given to the] At the end of every week the marks gained are 
kin of the founder and to natives of the diocese of added up, and the same thing is done at the end 
Winchester, and of certain counties, but latterly of every month. This record of each day’s progress 
these local preferences have been abolished. The is called the ‘Classicus paper,’ and the promotion 
electors cannot admit a boy who has reached the! of each boy at the end of a half-year depends on 
age of fourteen, and may refuse any candidate whom the number of marks he has obtained in his ‘ Classi- 

they may deem not in need of a Scholarship. | cys paper’ during that half year.” * 
Within the last twenty years the Scholars have been| There are many tempting prizes to incite the am- 
nominated by an open competitive examination, | pition of the young Wykehamist. First in import- 
which, according to the testimony of Dr. Moberly, | ance, of course, is the obtaining of a Scholarship or 
Head Master (1867), has been productive of the Fellowship on the Oxford foundation. These are 
happiest results. A Scholar generally remains five open very generally to all boys educated at Win- 
Years, and a Commoner three or four. chester, whether Scholars or Commoners. There 
The School is arranged in Forms, or “ Books,” as are, besides, the Goddard scholarship of £ 25 a year, 
they are technically called at Winchester, which, tenable for four years, and two mathematical 
——— with their subdivisions, distributes the School into 
tight ascending divisions. As in other schools, the 
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* Staunton’s “ Great Schools of England.” 
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Scholarships, as well as amelie we prizes of vary- 
ing degrees of value to reward the patient industry 
of Scholar or Commoner. 

The favorite game at Winchester is cricket, at which 
Wykehamists past and present, have won great re- 
nown. For years they have triumphed with inferior 
numbers in the matches played against both Eton 
and Harrow. The first public-school match was 
played in 1825, in which Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth (a nephew of the poet, subsequently Master 
of Harrow, and now Dean of Westminster) headed 
the Winchester Eleven, while Dr. Charles Words- 
worth (subsequently Bishop of St. Andrews) was 
Captain of the Harrow Eleven. 

A very ancient pastime of Wy kehamists is known 
as the “evening hills,” a procession of the boys to 
St. Catherine’s Hill, three times in the week during 
certain periods of the year. 

Our limits forbid all mention of celebrated Wyke- 
Their names are to be found in every 
“Great and good 





hamists. 
department of England's history : 
men who have heard the graces sung, and seen— 
nay, dwelt among the holy walls that have stood, 
by God’s blessing, for nigh five hundred years, dur- 
ing which the reigning dynasty has been five times 
changed, and the established religion of the country 
thrice suffered change.” Warm and devoted is 
their love for this ancient school. Listen to Sir 
Henry Wotton, the great diplomatist, scholar and 
traveler of King James’ reign; he of whom Isaac 
Walton tells us that in old age, “ peace and patience 
and a calm content did cohabit in his cheerful heart.” 
He writes after a visit to Winchester: “My now 
being in that school, and seeing that very place 
where I sat when I was a boy, occasioned me to 
remember those very thoughts of my youth which 
then possessed me: sweet thoughts, indeed, that 
promised my growing years numerous pleasures 
without mixture of cares ; and those to be enjoyed 
when time, which I therefore thought slow-paced, 
had changed my youth into manhood. I saw there 
a succession of boys using the same recreations, and 
questionless, possessed with the same thoughts that 
then possessed me. Thus one geseration succeeds 
another, both in their lives, recreations, hopes, fears, 
and death.” 


“There is,” as an eloquent historian of Wyke- 


ham’s college remarks, “a community of interest, a 
mutual tie, a secret freemasonry, a oneness of lan- 
guage between all who have sat in the same school, 
knelt in the same chapel, cricketed or played at 
football in the same field and mead, bathed in the 
same stream ; glanced with pleasure on the school or 











college class-list in hile cade some known 
names ; watched anxiously and with reviving boyish 
enthusiasm, and rejoiced over the day won at Lord’s 
over Harrow or Eton ; have venerated the success- 
ful champions of Winton in senate, parish, bar, or 
camp ; for young and old, the prosperous and un- 
successful, here is the central home of that great 
brotherhood, whose common glory is the name of 


WYKEHAMIST.” 


- ——_—___qjo-of-—___— 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 
SCIENCE. 


BY B. F. HARRISON, M.D., 


MORAL 


WALLINGFORD, CONN, 


I am ever watching with the highest interest the 
great and happy influences which are constantly 
proceeding from the State Normal School to the 
citizens of Connecticut. The selection of branches 
taught is so judicious, and the modes of teaching 
are so greatly improved, that one cannot but look 
upon the whole system with delight. 

Yet other improvements still remain to be made, 
and to me nothing appears of greater. importance 
than the introduction of instructions in moral philos- 
ophy. Hitherto this has not been a special subject 
of study in our public schools, because morality 
seems to have been supposed to belong to the pro- 
vince of religion, and has been taught in that con- 
nection. But with the widening interval between 
church and state, and the jealous hostility of the 
different sects, religious instruction has already been 
excluded from nearly every system of public educa- 
tion, and probably will be in those cases where it is 
yet tolerated. 

To fill this blank, which arises from the absence 
of the religious and moral teachings of 60 years ago, 
we now need and must have a complete system of 
moral philosophy, in which shall be taught all the 
duties of man to the state and to his fellow man, 
and also the happy influences which correct moral 
practices must have upon himself and all around 
him. 

This new method of developing the moral sense 
and character of men, has certainly some advantages 
in that it appeals first to the understanding, and will 
enforce every moral principle by its own inherent 
truth, just as do the problems of geometry, algebra, 
and logic. Then if religion can come in to quicken 
the moral sense, let it be thankfully received. 

This moral science is the true foundation of the 
state, as religion is the foundation of the church; 
it seems surprising that the state has so long neg 
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lected to teach the elements of its foundation, when 
the church for ages has been active in imbuing the 
young with its own fundamental principles. . I have 
little doubt that the state will hasten to discharge 
‘ts duties in this matter, and no longer hold its 
citizens amenable to principles which it has never 
taught or promulgated. 

In the scriptures we find the precept that we 
should do unto others as we would they should do 
unto us ; but that fact does not make it in any strict 
sense a religious duty, since it points out our duty 
to our fellows and not to our Creator ; moreover, at 
this time there was no distinct source for moral, or 
political or religious instruction, the whole coming 
from one Theocratic government. Now that church 
and state are separated, it seems only just and pro- 
per that there should be an equitable division of the 
subjects which belonged to their united existence. 
If in this division we make large claims for the state, 
it should be remembered that since the days of 
Constantine, the church has been constantly arro- 
gating to itself much to which it had no just claim, 
and in some states the church had absorbed the 
entire list of governmental functions. 

This is no longer permitted, and hereafter the 
church and the state must have their separate ex- 
istence and their separate spheres of duties ; divest- 
ing ourselves of past prejudices, we must endeavor 
to ascertain precisely what these are. 

There may be some dispute on this subject, but 
I think it will generally be conceded that religion 
concerns the relations of man to his Creator, whilst 
morality concerns the relations of man to his fellow 
men as they meet in civil, political, social, and 
domestic life. It may be desirable and advantageous 
to strengthen and quicken the moral sense with re- 
ligious belief, but the state has no power to urge or 
enforce morality from such a source. 

That many may object to the secularizing of vari- 
ous matters which they have considered sacred, I 
have no doubt; but it is better that truth should 
prevail, and overcome their prejudices. Even if 
truth and justice did not require this, we should be 
compelled to accept the situation for the present 
because the Christian world have so decided ; 
and since church and state must be separated, we 


cannot too clearly understand the true province of 
each, 


Some perhaps will say that morals are as much 


enforced in the Scriptures as religion. But how, 
under the Jewish Theocratic government, could it 
be otherwise, where all instructions emanated from 
the same source? If, however, a distinction had 





been made at all, it is fair and safe to presume, that 
it would have been between the duties which man 
owes to the Creator, and those to our fellows, and 
since the separation of church and state, this dis- 
tinction becomes unavoidable. The state is com- 
pelled to deal with the relations of men, and should 
deal with nothing else, and it is entitled, as the 
foundations of its laws and maxims, to all the 
great principles and truths which can guide it in 
the administration of affairs. 

The great principle that we should do unto 
others as we wish them to do unto us, belongs to 
the state and not to the church; this seems most 
conclusively shown in the fact that between man 
and his Creator it has no application, while on the 
other hand, it is the sole, solid and necessary b&sis 
of civil and social organizations. 

It must be difficult for the criminal himself, when 
brought up for trial or punishment, to feel that 
others are not doing unto him as he would, under 
like circumstances, do unto them. Furthermore, 
this principle would have been just as true, just as 
necessary for the state, and as certain to be adop- 
ted as it is now, even if neither Moses nor Christ - 
had said anything about it. Among many nations, 
the knowledge and apnreciation of this principle of 
justice had been recorded before the writings of the 
Old or the New Testament existed in their lan- 
guages. We ought also to consider that neither 
Moses nor Christ, nor other masters, could create new 
truths except by a new creation in other matters. 
They could only teach us truths which had been 
equally true for a thousand years before, but 
which we had not found out. If, because Newton 
demonstrated the great law of matter, we should 
insist that Newton invented or created gravitation, 
we might be ridiculed by some schoolboy who 
would insist that Newton had only discovered that 
principle of gravitation which was as old as the sun 
and moon. Thus it is with all great truths; yet 
how often do we see men triumphing in outspoken 
pride over some new discovery, when they ought 
to be humiliated at the ignorance which prevented 
their knowing it before. 

It is not more difficult to demonstrate that the 
existence and operations of the state have their 
foundation and force in the essential principles of 
morality, than it is to demonstrate the truth of the 
problems of euclid, or algebra or geography. 

With such a science as this in existence, and with 
the welfare of the state hanging on the truthful 
understanding and execution of these principles 
and truths, it seems remarkable that they are no 
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where properly presented to the minds of our 
young. 

Dr. Wayland has, indeed, in his Moral Science, 
presented a very excellent exposition of morality, but 
it is an ecclesiastical system, and is enforced be- 
cause Moses or Christ or some other religious 
teachers enforced it, and not because it is inherently 
true, as are all the other sciences. 

Perhaps it will be said, if this ecclesiastical mor- 
ality is so good, why not take it as it is, without 
any further trouble about it. To this, there are 
several insuperable objections. In the first place, 
the divisions of the Christian world have been so 
numerous, and each is so tenacious of its own faith 
and so intolerant ofall others, that it is no longer pos- 
sible to teach any of the modes of faith in any of 
our public schools. 

Again, if moral science is a truth and capable of 
demonstration, it belongs to the domain of science, 
and no ecclesiastical endorsement can give it ad- 
ditional force ; for there is no more escape from it 
than there is from gravitation. If we do not regard 
our gravity we shall surely fall ; if we do not regard 
morality we shall also surely fall; it will make no 
difference whether we have learned our morality 
from Christian sources, or from scientific induction. 
Jn the next place, a morality taught as a science 
has many advantages over one taught as a faith, in 
in this respect ; that whatever may be the weakness 
or the strength of religious belief, the strength of 
morality is not disturbed: faith or want of faith in 
this or that particular creed or church, need not 
effect the morals of the individual or of the state. 

Had the people of Europe been taught morality 
as a science during the last century, history could 
scarcely have had to record the awful scenes which 
transpired in those countries during the latter part 
of that period. When faith in the church fell, 
morality fell with it, and destruction overtook the 
state as well as the church. 

Again, it is far more advantageous to receive 
truths from a comprehension of their reasons and 
evidences, than it is to receive them as mere in- 
structions on authority, from any source whatever, 
temporal or divine. Such instruction may enlarge 
the faith, but cannot augment the reason or develop 
the thoughtful powers of men. For all these and 
various other reasons it seems important, and indeed 
imperatively necessary, to take morality entirely 
away from all its dependence on any religious creed, 
to establish it in the domain of philosophy, and 
teach it with geometry, algebra, mechanics and 
arithmetic. 





It cannot be difficult to make even a schoolboy 
understand that if robbery, murder, and arson, are 
not restrained, he could not himself be safe for a 
single day, nor is it difficult for him to comprehend, 
that if the early part of life is spent in idle and 
dissipated habits, in disregard of industry, economy, 
and frugality, the latter part of life must be spent 
in poverty, wretchedness, and want. Nor is it 
difficult to show him that this wretchedness is not 
only the certain and unavoidable sequence, but is 
the proper reward of one who thus squanders all 
the richest blessings of humanity, and unjustly ren- 
ders it necessary that the earnings of others should 
be appropriated for his support. 
~On the other hand, it is equally easy to demon- 
strate the happy results of the opposite course, not 


‘| only for the individual, but for the community. We 


teach the beauties and elegancies, the force and 
appropriateness of language, and the certainties 
of logic; is it any more difficult to teach the 
beauties and comforts and continued happiness and 
satisfaction of an honest, industrious and virtuous 
life ? 

All these excellencies are involved in a thoroughly 
Christian life, as it is commonly understood, but 
since the Christian communities are not sufficiently 
agreed to dwell together in unity and harmony, 
it is comforting to know that at least for this world, 
we have the same good results in the faithful dis- 
charge of moral duties, whether it be effected in the 
name of Paganism or Christianity, and beyond that, 
the state has no right to look or inquire. 

This aspect of the matter is the more agreeable, 
since it seems certain that the day is not distant, 
when no religious creed will be taught in any sys- 
tem of public instruction in the more advanced 
civilization of the world. 

In all the future the state must rely on the good 
moral sense of the people, and certainly it should 
not hesitate to make this basis of its power, most 
solid and reliable. 

Fortunately, the division of the assets of the now 
separated church and state, is of such a wholesome 
nature that it diminishes the possessions of neither. 
It may prudently be hoped that in the future, the 
church will not be less moral than in the past, and 
that the state may not less regard the beneficent 
character of the church. 

It will not probably be long before the Romish 
Church will learn that it is far more favorably 
situated for the discharge of its proper duties, now 
that it is divested of all civil and political powers, 
than it has ever been before. Even now many of 
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that faith already perceive that their power for good 
is perceptibly augmented. Very likely the Protes- 
tant churches will find within no distant period 
that their more complete isolation from the state is 
no disadvantage to them. 

If we could blend all the multiplied sects of the 
Protestant world, and then occupy one-half of the 
clergy in religious affairs, and the other half in 
schools and academies, devoted entirely to temporal 
affairs—to the intellectual, and moral, and physical 
improvement of men—how vast a progress would 
be made in the improvement of humanity, and all 
with no additional cost! It is certain that by the 
prevailing usages, there is very much necessary mo- 
ral instruction lost to our youth, which they can 
without reasonable objection be receiving. It seems 
also certain that by giving the subject proper con- 
sideration, we can devise an acceptable way of 
imparting this instruction. 


—_——_———_ seo -—_ ———_- 


TEACHER OUT OF SCHOOL. 


BY RANDALL 


SPAULDING, 


In a former number of the ScHooL JouRNAL we 
indicated in a general way the work that devolves 
upon the teacher out of school. Let us now take a 
more particular view of this work, and discover how 
it can be done. 

There is a work out of the school-room that is 
absolutely binding on the teacher. Some readers, 
unfamiliar with practical school work, may won- 
der at the statement. Let us notice, then, one 
error in the popular judgment of schoolwork and 
workers, 

The teacher is often regarded in the community 
as one who has a comparatively easy time. Labor- 
ing men and tradesmen are often heard to remark, 
“You work six hours a day, while we work from 
ten to fourteen. You are a lucky man.” No, he 
will prove a very unlucky man if he works but six 
hours, This popular and erroneous estimate of 
the teacher's work arises from a failure to appreciate 
ts true character, and the consequence is that the 
salary is grudgingly given, when, if the teacher 
does his whole duty, you may be sure that it is well 
earned. The work in the school-room consists 


both in imparting knowledge and in drawing out 
the faculties of pupils. No matter how well stocked 
one may be at the outset, there must be a constant 
filling up, not merely of facts learned, but of men- 
tal energy and enterprise. As we have shown 





formerly, the teacher should have a growing mind, 
and one furnished with cultivated tastes. Of him 
who aims at anything short of this, the popular 
opini@n is quite right. If, however, the teacher has 
any right appreciation of his calling, and he is far 
more likely to have it than those by whom he is 
employed, he will regard what is done in the school- 
room as only a part of his legitimate work. 

Right instruction is not something to be measured 
out as men do their grain from a certain fixed 
quantity previously provided; it should have no 
smell of age ; it should be taken, like the brimming 
cup from the river, from a stream that lives, moves, 
and so must be forever fed. This means work. If 
I were to choose a teacher, a habit of industry would 
be a prime and essential qualification. Teachers, 
then, have a work to do out of the school-room. 
How can it be best done? 

A preliminary point and one of the highest im- 
portance is that the teacher be systematic. Of 
those who fail to extract the utmost from precious 
time, the great majority fail at just this point. 

It has been said, “One needs to go through col- 
lege to learn the value of five minutes,” and there 
is a deal of truth in it. Any one day’s work in our 
higher institutions of learning would, considered 
apart, be nothing formidable; but day after day 
brings the same inexorable demands. This con- 
stantly recurring work continued for months and 
years, if properly attended to, disciplines to sys- 
tematic industry. The Freshman, hurried and 
pushed, eagerly snatching ten minutes twice a day 
to run to the post office, often learns for the first 
time how much his time is worth and of how much 
he is capable. 

But the greater number of our teachers have not, 
of course, enjoyed these advantages. Some have 
so much native energy and sense of order that, for 
this end, they do not need them. To the ordinary 
mind, however, this caution will be timely. 

The danger is that the teacher on leaving the 
school-room will have no plan. This will prove 
fatal to any substantial progress. It is sailing with- 
out a rudder. We are left the sport of circum- 
stances which we, on the contrary, ought to control. 
It may be objected that the teacher, on leaving the 
school; should feel relieved from constraint. Cer- 
tainly, there should be relief, but in what does true 
relief consist? Not surely in mere idleness, or 
in doing a little something at hap-hazard. What 
the teacher requires is a change and variety of occu- 
pation. Systematic effort does not imply that it is 
irksome. Quite the contrary. Our highest pleasure 
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comes of a sense of progress and accetepliaenent | go where you can enjoy the air, the sky, the wood, 
This we cannot have without a fixed purpose in-| with no sound of invasion, 


telligently and persistently followed. 


It may be that you go home and lie down, because 


Where there is no plan, little or nothing is’ done | you do not feel like taking any active exercise. But, 


and we are doomed to a troubling sense of dis- 
appointment. If absolute rest is what the teacher 
needs, let that be a part of the plan. This, however, 
if the teacher enjoys good health, should be confined 
to the hours of sleep, and it is the occupations of 
the waking hours that we now discuss. These we, 
will further specify. 

The first thing that is to be attended to, as a 

matter of course, is exercise. The intimate con- 
nection between physical and mental vigor is too 
well recognized to need discussion. The teacher 





| 


needs and must have two things, fresh air, and a} 


quickening of the blood. These should be habitu- 
ally sought under the open sky. In our best venti- 
lated school-rooms, the air, especially if it is heated, 
becomes dead. 

Mere loitering in the open air, while better than 
nothing, will not answer the purpose. If you walk, 
the pace should be brisk and smart. Moping is 
generally a habit. A little practice will enable any 
teacher who is fit to enter a school-room at all, to 
walk a few miles in such a way as to send the blood 
swiftly through the entire system. Such exercise 
forces the fresh air throughout the lungs and is 
every way beneficial. Walking, while it will be 
hardly enough for some, will for the majority afford 
sufficient exercise. 

While the muscles should always be kept ina 
sound condition, it is not necessary to people of 
sedentary pursuits that they should be ina high 
state of development. If too much blood is used 
for the support of animal functions, not enough will 
be determined to the brain. 

The time of exercise each must decide for him- 
self according to his taste and experience of the 
advantage. For myself, I have found an hour or 
two at the close of the afternoon session the most 
convenient. If the weather is warm, this should be 
deferred till later. A companion or two would by 

many be esteemed an advantage, yet is, I think, 
not at all essential. 

Any teacher should be well ines acquainted 
with nature and enough in sympathy with her, to 
enjoy an hour with her alone. 

Or, if you please, he should have-a mind of such 
cultivated tastes as to relish the sweetness and in- 
dependence of solitude. So if you live in or near 


the country you would do better by all means to 





Rather 


walk the public roads as little as possible. 


exceptions aside, that is just the reason why you do 
not and never will. 
A great fault in our academies and colleges is, 


\that students, when the time of release comes, 


lounge about in one another's rooms talking and 
perhaps smoking, when they should seek the open 
air and awaken physical force and vigor. 

Let no one think, either, that he can safely defer 
this matter until a holiday arrives, provided he then 
exercises a half or a whole day at once. When we 
run down in physical tone, nature does not allow us 
to catch up in this way. You might as well try to 
live on pickles and lobster or other food, equally 
indigestible, for five days and on the sixth eat a 
bushel of wholesome bread. In regard to exercise, 
I should urge every teacher to fix on something de- 
finite in time and amount. If you do not, it will 
almost surely be neglected, and neglect here is fatal. 
After an hour of active, healthful recreation, the 
mind will be fitted for severer occupations. 

Suppose the mind in a fit condition for work, 
what next? Here again, we must reassert our first 
principle. In whatever you attempt, be systema- 
tic. As to any definite plan, it would be useless 
for me or for any one to prescribe. Circumstances 
should affect not our plan, but the forming of it. 

Taste should be consulted, though not followed 
in a narrow or servile manner. The particular 
character of one’s school work must also determine 
his home work for a part of the time. As a matter 
of course the teacher should have a broad and 
thorough knowledge of the subjects he is teaching. 
This will make, in some cases, a large demand on 
his time. Any teacher, however, especially if he 
has been long engaged in the work, will find some 
time for a more general improvement. Individual 
taste or aptitude may fairly lead us to a more ¢x- 
tended labor in one direction, yet there must be 
sufficient variety to prevent narrow-mindedness. 
Some things are essential. 

A good knowledge of the principles of languages 
is of the first importance to a teacher. It is diffi- 
cult to see how this can be obtained without an 
acquaintance with at least one of the classical or 
modern languages. It can hardly be acquired from 
English alone. Our language is mixed and anom- 
alous. It has lost nearly all the inflections and has 
become almost wholly analytic in character. oe 
syntax—indeed we can hardly claim to have any ! 
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It has some good points. It has great variety, is 
versatile and serves remarkably well the uses of 
poetry and oratory. Yet in order to best learn the 
principles of language or to clearly understand our 
own, we must resort to other languages of the 
same family which have retained their complete and 
synthetic character. For this object Latin is un- 
doubtedly of the first importance. More than three- 
fourths of our English words being derived from it, 
it is of the highest advantage in etymology. In 
fulness and accuracy of form and syntax it is per- 
haps, the most perfect in the world. 

Many, however, would for obvious reasons prefer 
a modern language. Of these I should consider 
the German by far the best for the purposes of lin- 
guistic study and as opening the most desirable 
field of literature. 

Now let no teacher shrink from this and say: 
“With my necessary duties, this is too great a task 
for me to undertake.” Unless your case be unusual, 
it is both possible and practicable. An average of 
an hour a day, or even less than that, would in one 
year accomplish surprising results. Reckon it up 
and see how much time it would give you. The 
fact is that many are working on without any plan 
and never learn their own possibilities. I happen 
at this moment to know a lady who has had, I be- 
lieve, as much household work and sewing as usually 
falls to the lot of female teachers, yet who had, 
within seven or eight months, acquired a good 
knowledge of the principles of the German language 
and can read with some facility. This has been 
done with no more self-sacrifice than any teacher 
could well afford. Every one must admit that, while 
the teacher is constantly teaching language, and 
while language itself is the vehicle of all instruction, 
a thorough knowledge of its principles is indis- 
pensable. 

I would not, however, underrate the importance of 
natural science. The teacher should seek to enlarge 
his knowledge of this subject far beyond the abso- 
lute requirements of the recitation room. Of course 
it is too exhaustless and engrossing to admit of 
through knowledge in all its branches. We must 
therefore limit ourselves somewhat in matter and 
method. One limitation that I would suggest is 
that the study of these subjects be made as practi- 
cal as possible. We should spend our time, not so 
much on what is theoretical and abstract, as on 
those parts which will bring the senses into the full- 
est use and advantage. j 

While some time in these pursuits must be given 
to books, a considerable part should be spent in the 





open air. For a teacher, an acquaintance with na- 
ture is better than one with books on nature. The 
curious pebbles by our path should lead us to 
mineralogy, an easy and interesting subject in spite 
of its long name. The rocks and the contour of 
the lands should lead us to Geology. Natural his- 
tory, botany, and so on may be pursued in a man- 
ner, limited to be sure, yet useful and interesting. 

These subjects pursued in this way yield many 
advantages, two of which I will.mention. In the 
first place, this method of study will serve for recrea- 
tion, or can at least be connected with it. It will 
call us to the rivers, fields and woods. It will give 
aim and zest to a ramble otherwise purposeless. 
Not to be familiar with every scene, grand or pictur- 
esque, and with every stream and quiet nook, should 
bring a touch of shame. 

So also should the ignorance, which many show, 
of the thousand objects that every day greet the 
senses. Yet ignorance is not so bad by half as 
indifference. In the second place, this method of 
study cultivates the power and habit of observation. 
When this becomes a mental habit, it is very valua- 
ble. By it we press into service the remnants of 
time and turn many a weary hour into both pleasure 
and profit. 

Another point remains to be touched upon. No 
teacher can afford to wholly neglect general reading. 
Here again progress is conditioned upon plan and 
system. There must be variety, but in variety there 
may be order and design. I find it to be an ex- 
cellent plan to read with reference to some favorite 
subject for one or more seasons. In this way one 
feels a positive advance in knowledge and this feel- 
ing is the incentive that always carries scholars and 
thinkers onward to success, 

We should have an acquaintance with men of 
genius. All would admit this to be necessary for 
teachers of the highest grades; but it is almost 
as necessary for those of the lower. Genius is often 
exceedingly simple. Its works may be made attrac- 
tive and inspiring at a very early age. I am con- 
vinced that there is great and disastrous neglect in 
this matter. If scholars read, the teacher should 
seek to know the character of the reading, as a 
friend, however, rather than teacher. If they do 
not read, let us know why not and see to it that a 
taste for good reading be formed. If by friendly 
and judicious counsel young scholars can be led in 
the right direction in this matter of reading, it 
would save to them and to society a vast amount of 
wasted time and strength. It would prove an im- 
mense economy in the development gf the mind and 
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character. To succeed in this the teacher should 
command a considerable range in literature ; other- 
wise he cannot have the requisite skill in selection. 

There is another demand sometimes made on a 
teacher's time which remains to be noticed. Some 
make it a point for the sake of preventing a difficulty 
in school, to visit the different families represented. 
For my part I protest against it. If the teacher 
cannot win sufficient popularity in the school-room 
to ensure his success without running about to beg 
it, he should change his occupation. 

Mere popularity however is often of minor im- 
portance. Actual usefulness is of the first import- 
ance, and this should and will sufficiently recom- 
mend one without any special efforts or resort to 
the arts of politicians. When a teacher goes into 
society, and of course he ought to do so more or less, 
he should go for the same objects, and with precise- 
ly the same freedom, that others go. Some will visit 
much for the love of it. This is well, only let it be 
done spontaneously. Let the teacher go or stay 
according to his disposition. If he visits for the 
sake of becoming better acquainted with his pupils, 
that alters the case, and such an object is to be 
commended- The teacher’s profession differs in its 
character from the clergyman’s. What I believe is 
this, that the teacher should feel under no obligation 
to make merely professional visits. He cannot afford 
it, nor indeed can hisemployers. It is not the social 
recreation that he needs, and is a waste of time. 

Some may object: “ You are crowding more into 
our hours at home than we can possibly do.” I 
think not. I should by no means recommend that 
all the subjects I have touched upon be taken up 
at one time or in one season. Two subjects pur- 
sued at the same time are perhaps enough to afford 
variety without distraction. My claim is this, that 
a teacher do not spend his time in idleness or 
gossiping ; that he attempt something and attempt 
it in a systematic manner. No one can imagine of 
how much he is capable until, by assigning himself 
tasks, he has been compelled to rigidly economize 
his time. One often hears the excuse from our 
female teachers: “I have so many little things to 
attend to, so many reports to make out, so much 
sewing to do, that I cannot find any time for read- 
ing or study.” Is there any teacher who cannot, if 
she will, devote on the average, an hour a 
day to such pursuits? I think not.* I know that 
ladies have by no means the same freedom from 





* I am aware that many teachers, especially in our largest places, 
are compelled to perform the drudgery of a cumbrous marking sys- 


care in matters of dress that thegentlemen enjoy; yet 
when I hear such excuses, I am often reminded of an 
anecdote of John Foster. A young lady displayed 
before him a piece of brightly colored fancy work 
that had cost her many hours of labor, and called 
on him to admire it. “Ah yes,” said Foster “ it is 
red with the blood of murdered time.” 





THE NEW SCHOOL CODE OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 


— 


BY REV. J. G. BAIRD, 


The Legislature of 1872 has conferred a great 
favor upon the people of the State in passing the 
new School Law. We have now an educational 
code for which may be justly claimed a high de- 
gree of clearness, completeness and conciseness. 
The many changes introduced within the past four 
years had so complicated the provisions of the code, 
by successive repeals and substitutions, that any 
person who did not carefully note the several 
changes from year to year, would naturally be at 
loss to know exactly what the law was upon any 
particular point. The stereotyped complaint of 
the “obscurity of the school laws” has never had 
any good foundation, for there has never been any 
special difficulty in understanding this part of the 
statutes. But the recent numerous changes, par- 
ticularly in respect to the mode of supporting the 
public schools, had rendered necessary a revision 
of the entire school code. 

The Legislature of 1871 accordingly appointed a 
committee “ to.make a thorough revision of all the 
laws of this State ° i ° concerning 
Education.” This committee were to “ consolidate 
all acts relating to the same subject matter, cor- 
rect “ae supply the manifest omissions 

- * and in all respects, make such 
laws as clear and intelligible as possible.” The 
gentlemen selected to constitute this committee 
were admirably qualified for the work assigned 
to them, and their names may fitly be given here, 
in connection with this review of their work. The 
chairman, Mr. G. M. Woodruff, of Litchfield, has 
been a member of the State Board of Education 
since it was first constituted, and his services in 
that position have been of great value to the State. 
The second member of the committee, Mr. S. E. 
Baldwin, of New Haven, is one of the foremost 





tem, which is, in my opinion, a waste of time, 


among the younger lawyers of the State, and has 
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recently been appointed a Professor in the Yale 
Law School. The remaining member, Mr. Giles 
Potter, of Essex, was for many years a teacher, and 
has been a “school visitor.” For the last three 
years he has represented his town in the General 
Assembly, and as a member of the Committee on 
Education—of which he has been for two years the 
House chairman—he has become intimately ac- 
quainted with the school laws, and has had a promi- 
nent part in the work of amending and improving 
them. 
These three gentlemen have completely recon- 
structed the laws relating to Education. Very many 
of the sections have been entirely re-written, and 
the phraseology essentially changed, to promote both 
clearness and brevity. A concise historical sketch 
of educational legislation in Connecticut from the 
beginning, which is given with the law, was pre- 
pared by Mr. otter. The revised law, in the form 
of a printed bill, was presented to the Legislature 
early in the session, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. This committee was com- 
posed, to an unusual degree, of gentlemen of ability 
and legislative experience. Most of them have an 
official connection with the schools of their respec- 
tive towns ; three are college graduates ; five have 
been members of previous legislatures. The names 
of the committee are: 
Wm. H. Potter, Senator, 7th Dist., Mystic River. 
Giles Potter, Representative from Essex. 
Green Kendrick, Waterbury. 
M. N. Morris, W. Hartford. 
T. H. C. Kingsbury, Franklin. 
Henry Morehouse, Darien. 
George Curtiss, Harwinton. 
J.B. Carpenter, Mansfield. 
W. H. Oatley, Killingly. 
This Committee examined the Report, section by 
section, and proposed a large number of amend- 
ments, some of which introduced into the law new 
and important principles. When the bill, with 
these proposed amendments, was reported to the 
General Assembly it met with great favor in both 
houses, and the treatment it received from the 
members generally, while it was under discussion, 
indicated a lively interest in public education, and 
adesire to make the new law conform to the ad- 
vanced and advancing state of public sentiment. 
There were, of course, diversities of opinion on 
many points, but nearly all the amendments recom- 
mended by the Committee were adopted, and are 


In comparing the new school code with the old, 
the first difference that will be noticed is in the ar- 
rangement, ‘The new arrangement will be found, 
we are confident, a great improvement. The sec- 
tions are numbered consecutively from the begin- 
ning to the end, as before, and are divided into fifteen 
chapters, as follows : 

Chapter I, Sections 1—16, of the Instruction of 
Children. 

Chapter II, Sections 17—22, of the State Board 
of Education. 

Chapter III, Sections 23—28, of the Duties of 
Towns. 

Chapter IV, Sections 29—39, of the Transfer of 
the Obligations and Property of School Societies 
to Towns. 

Chapter V, Sections 40—45, of School Visitors. 

Chapter VI, Sections 46—78, of School Districts. 

Chapter VII, Sections 79—89, of the Consolida- 
tion of School Districts. 

Chapter VIII, Sections go—91, of District Com- 
mittees. ° 

Chapter IX, Sections 92—95, of High Schools, 

Chapter X, Section 96, of School Libraries. 

Chapter XI, Sections 97—98, of Teachers. 

Chapter XII, Sections 99—125, of the Support 
of Public Schools. 

Chapter XIII, Sections 126—130, of the Normal 
School. 

Chapter XIV, Sections 131—150, of Colleges. 

Chapter XV, Sections 151—152, of the Repeal 
of existing Statutes concerning Education. 

This new classification will facilitate the consulta- 
tion of the law upon any given subject. 

We will now glance at some of the more impor- 
tant modifications of and additions to the former 
laws. One of these additions is found in the first 
section, which provides for the compulsory educa- 
tion of all children between 8 and 14 years of age. 
This new provision is so important that we will 
give it entire : 

“ And every parent, guardian, or other person 
having control and charge of any child between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, shall cause such 
child to attend some public or private day school at 
least three months in each year, six weeks at least 
of which attendance shall be consecutive; or to be 
instructed at home at least three months in each 
year in the branches of education required to be 
taught in the public schools, unless the physical or 
mental condition of the child is such as to render 
such attendance inexpedient or impracticable.” 





now embodied in the law, together with a few 
others suggested during the discussion of the bill. 


This amendment naturally met with some oppo- 
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sition, but it was adopted by the Senate, in com- 
mittee of the whole, by a vote of 12 to 6, and on the 
final passage of the bill by 12 to 9. As indicating 
the position of the great political parties upon this 
question, on this last named vote, of those voting 
“yea,” 8 were Republicans and 4 Democrats, and 
of these voting “nay” 6 were Republicans and 3 
Democrats. In the House of Representatives, 
aftera long discussion, this amendment was adopted 
by a vote of 127 to 37, nearly one-third of the mem- 
bers being absent. This emphatic acceptance of 
the principle that every child in the State must be 
educated is full of hope for Connecticut. 

The “factory law,” (so called,) is amended by 
making it include children from 8 to 14 years of 
age, instead of 6 to 14, and it now contains no 
provision for excusing such children from attending 
school, by any person, or for any cause whatever. 
The “truant law” is also somewhat changed. 

The unnecessary maintenance of small schools is 

now discouraged more than heretofore, by the pro- 
vision that no town shall be requéred to maintain a 
school in any district in which the average attend- 
ance the preceding year was less than 8 scholars. 
In the previous law the number was 5. Of course 
this law is permissive, and not obligatory. 
_ Hereafter there are to be either 6 or 9 school 
visitors in every town. Many towns have hitherto 
chosen but 3. In the election of these officers the 
principle of “ minority representation ” is now in- 
troduced. As this is a new feature in our school 
laws, the entire section is here given : 

Sec. 25. “School visitors shall hereafter be 
chosen in the following manner: If the number to 
be chosen at any town meeting be two, four, six or 
eight, no person shall vote for more than one-half 
the number to be chosen. If the number to be 
chosen be three, then no person shall vote for more 
than two; if five, then no person shall vote for 
more than three ; if seven, then no person shall 
vote for more than four ; if nine, then no person 
shall vote for more than five. That number of 
persons sufficient to fill the board who have the 
highest number of votes shall be elected. In case 
of a tie, that person whose name stands first or 
highest on the greatest number of ballots shall be 
elected.” © 

The duties of school visitors are increased in one 
direction, in towns which shall so vote, in accord- 
ance with the following new enactment: 

Sec. 26. ‘“ Any town may, at any legal meeting, 
authorize and direct the school visitors to employ 
the teachers for all the public schools of’ the town 
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for such terms of the schools as it may specify.” 

This is to be done, according to Sec. 40, “after 
consulting with the several district committees.” 

If any district refuses or neglects to employ a 
teacher and maintain a school the usual portion of 
the year, the school visitors, if they deem it ex- 
pedient, are to employ a teacher (or teachers), and 
establish a school for such district. (Sec. 67.) 

The Board of Visitors are hereafter to “choose 
annually from themselves a chairman and secre- 
tary,” i.e. they are to have a formal organiza- 
tion. In giving certificates to teachers they are to 
classify such certificates according to the qualifica- 
tions of the several teachers : “ either authorizing 
the holder to teach in any district in the town so 
long as desired, without further examination unless 
specially ordered ; or to teach in any such district 
during the ensuing term only, or to teach only in 
the district therein named during such term.” In 
addition to the branches in which teachers have 
hitherto been required to sustain an examination, 
“ After the first day of September, 1873, teachers 
shall be qualified to give instruction in the rudi- 
ments of drawing, if required by the school visitors 
of the town.” Where any of the higher branches 
of study are to be pursued in any school, the 
teachers of such school are to be examined in such 
branches, andif found qualified to teach them, such 
branches shall be named in such teachers’ certifi- 
cates. 

School visitors are empowered to administer an 
oath or affirmation, whenever this act requires it to 
be taken by a distrigt committee or clerk. 

Whenever a change of text books is proposed by 
the Board of Visitors of any town, they are to give 
two months’ notice to the visitors of the adjoining 
towns that such change is contemplated, in order 
that the same books may be used in the entire group 
of towns, so far as may be found practicable. 

The duties of Acting Visitors are but slightly 
modified. The Secretary of the Board is always to 
be one of the acting visitors. The duties of the 
Secretary are thus defined : 

“Sec. 44.—The Secretary of the Board shall 
keep a record of all the proceedings of the Board, 
and of the proceedings of the Acting School Visi- 
tors, and of the decisions of the joint Board of 
School Visitors and Selectmen required by Chapter 
XII of this act, in a book which he shall provide 
for that purpose at the expense of the town; he 
shall annually submit to the town at its annual 
meeting a written report of the doings of the Board, 
with the report of the Acting School Visitors, and 
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shall on or before the fifteenth day of October, in 
each year, send two written or printed copies of said 
reports to the Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and shall furnish such additional returns and 
statistics respecting the schools of the town as the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education may call 
for. The Secretary of the Board of School Visitors, 
and all other school officers, shall preserve with care 
all books and documents which may be of perma- 
nent value, pertaining to schools, and which come 
into their hands by virtue of their offices, and shall 
transmit the same to their successors.” 

As to the compensation of Visitors, the law now 
says : 

“ Sec. 45.—The Secretary and other Acting School 
Visitors shall be paid from the town treasury, for 
the time actually employed in the performance of 
their duty, three dollars each per day, and in like 
proportion for parts of days.” This 1s an increase 
of 50 per cent, and is no more than justice requires. 

Towns which unite all their districts are to choose 
aschool committee of 6, 9 or 12 members, in the 
manner prescribed for the election of School Visi- 
tors. Such uniting of districts may be done at any 
legal meeting of the town. The vexed question 
respecting parts of joint district situated in towns 
which unite their districts is definitely settled by 
the new law. The town line and the district line 
coincide. All school business in such towns is to 
be done at town meetings, to be called by the 
selectmen. 

The duty of district committees to call special 
district meetings, at the written request of one-fifth or 
ten of the legal voters of the district is enforced by a 
forfeiture of thirty dollars for non-compliance with 
such request within fifteen days. 

The law relating to State Library appropriations 
is so changed as to permit large districts to draw at 
the rate of one appropriation “for every one hun- 
dred, or fractional part of one hundred scholars.” 
Heretofore no allowance has been made. for the 
fractional part of a hundred. 

The school visitors and selectmen are to present, 
at the annual town meeting, an estimate of the cost 
of the schools of the town for the current year, and 
on or before the 15th day of October are to esti- 
mate the cost of each school for the year, and notify 
each district committee of the amount apportioned 
to his district, (Sec. 110.) 

The appropriation from the State Treasury for 
the support of schools has been increased from fifty 
cents to one dollar and fifty cents for each child 
‘humerated, By this means the smaller and poorer 
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towns will be better able to maintain good schools 
for the period required by law. 

A standing appropriation of $12,000 a year is 
made for the Normal School. 

We have thus glanced at some of the more im- 
portant modifications of the school code. Will they 
not be almost universally recognized as decided im- 
provements, and as proofs that Connecticut is moving 
forward in the great work of public education ? 
Some persons, of conservative tendencies, will no 
doubt think we are going too fast. But it is char- 
acteristic of our State to “make haste slowly,” and 
when a step forward has once been taken, it is very 
seldom retraced. We therefore anticipate that the 
advanced position now taken will never be aban- 
doned, and that within a very few years a still 
farther advance will be made. The new law con- 
tains no mandatory provision for High Schools, all 
that it says on that subject being merely permissory. 
A law requiring a High School to be maintained by 
every town of a certain population should be en- 
acted, and it will be ere many years Some farther 
modification of the law concerning the examination 
and certificating of teachers will also be found ex- 
pedient. The State Teachers Association, at its 
meeting in October last, adopted some resolutions 
on this subject, and we hope it will be agitated 
until those who make teaching a profession shall be” 
recognized professionally, and the legal necessity 
for perpetual re-examinations shall pass away. 
Those who are only occasionally or transiently em- 
ployed in teaching can hardly expect to be put on 
an equality, in this respect,with more permanent 
teachers. 

But while perfection cannot be claimed for the 
new law, and there is still room for farther improve- 
ment, the State is to be congratulated upon what is 
already gained. The present position of education 
may well be regarded with satisfaction, and the 
future anticipated with the confident expectation 
that something still better is inf store for our ancient 
and honored commonwealth. 


CONNECTICUT SCHOOL STATISTICS 
AGAIN. 


BY REV. J. G. BAIRD. 


In the April number of this journal appeared an 
article under the title “Connecticut School Statis- 
tics,” in reply to another article in the same num- 
ber on “School Attendance in Connecticut.” A 
second article on “ School Attendance,” published 
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in the June number, requires to be answered, lest its 
erroneous statements should be accepted as correct. 

The avowed object of those two articles was to 
aid in preparing the way for enacting compulsory 
education in this State. The Legislature of 1872 
has enacted a new school code which requires that 
all the children of the State shall be educated. 
The vote in favor of compulsory education was 
more decided and emphatic than the most ardent 
friends of the measure could have hoped. An ar- 
ticle in the present number of this journal on “The 
New School Code of Connecticut,” gives some par- 
ticulars on this point. 

We welcome this decided step toward making 
education to be again in Connecticut, as it was 
from the earliest settlement of the colonies until 
immigration brought in so many thousands of il- 
literate universal. But 
whether those two articles on “ School Attendance” 


foreigners,—fpractically 


had any perceptible influence in bringing about 
this new legislation may well be questioned. Prob- 
ably, a very small part of the members of the 
Nor is it 
easy to see how they had any ¢endency to bring 


Legislature had ever heard of them. 
about such a result. If a compulsory education 
law was needed,—as we believe it was,—the neces- 
sity for it was found in the fact that several thou- 
sand children of the State, who should be receiving 
education, were growing up in utter ignorance, and 
under the laws previously existing were likely to 
continue ignorant. To ascertain whether there 
were many such children it was not necessary to 
disparage the correctness of thestatistics given in the 
Reports of the State Board of Education as to the 
attendance in the schools of the State. It would 
have been sufficient to show,on the authority of those 
reports,—or on some better authority if it could be 
found,—that about 12,000 children (more or less), 
between the ages of 4 and 16 were not attending 
any school. In other words, the statistics of non- 
attendance rather than of attendance, should have 
been considered. But the writer of those articles 
saw fit to do otherwise, and any answer to them 
must therefore discuss the questions that relate to 
attendance. 

Certain “important statements” are put forth by 
him with emphatic repetition. One of these state- 


ments is that if it be said “that less than one-half 
of the children of the State were found, on an 
average, in the public schools, during the year end_ 
ing August 31st, 1867, the same might be said, and 
ought to be said, of the year ending August 31st, 
The facts on this point were given in the 
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April number, on page 106, but for convenience we 
will give them again. 


Report Report 

of 1868. of 1871. Increase, 
Per cent. av. attend. winter, 47-25 53-35 6.10 
“ “ « “ summer, 43.26 46.53 3.27 
Mean of the two, 45-26 49.94 4.68 


That “important statement” is therefore saved 
by the fraction of six-hundredths of one per cent., 
or more exactly six hundred and twenty-six ten- 
thousandths of one per cent. (.0626.) The writer 
on “ School Attendance” is obliged to admit that 
“the gain of more than one per cent. per year for 
the past four years, [really 1.56 per cent. per year, 
for three years,] is encouraging,” though he 
passes over this with all possible brevity, and 
dwells with special emphasis and repetition on the 
fact that the mean average attendance is still less 
than 50 percent. This has the appearance of per- 
sistently looking at the worst side and at that side 
only. 

Another “important statement” is that “our 
children are receiving on an average less than 84 
This statement is no 


| doubt based on the facts that the average length of 


days schooling in a year.” 


all the public schools in the State, as given in the 
report of 1871, was 1684 days, and the mean aver- 
age attendance was 50 per cent. But the facts thus 
officially and correctly reported do not prove this 
statement. In ascertaining the average length of 
schools, a school with an average attendance of 5, 
or even of 3, counts as much as one with an average 
attendance of 500. In the report for 1871, a 
graded school, of whatever number of departments, 
was counted but one in calculating the average 
length of schools. But it is generally true that the 
largest schools are continued the J/ongest time. 
Most of the graded schools, and many not graded, 
are maintained 40 weeks, or 200 days, and a few 
longer than that. Suppose a school registers 600 
in winter and 600 in summer, and 750 different 
scholars in the year, with a mean average atten- 
dance of 420 for 40 weeks of the year, giving an 
“aggregate attendance in days” of 84,000. Sup- 
pose another school registers 14 in winter and 10 
in summer, and 1§ different scholars in the year, 
with a mean average attendance of 8 for 24 weeks, 
or 120 days, giving 960 as the “aggregate atten- 
dance in days.” What was the average time that 
each of the 765 children in these two district at- 
tended school? In the larger school it was 
84,000+-750==112 days. In the smaller it was 
960--15=64 days. According to the writer on 
“school statistics,” the average time attended by 
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the children of the two districts was (112-+-64)+2 
= $88 days. By the correct method it was (84,000 
960) + (750+15) = a little over III days. Some- 
thing like this is the read difference between the 
average time attended by each child,as given by that 
writer and as correctly computed. The exact time 
can not be determined from the data contained in 
the School Report, but there“is manifestly a great 
error involved in reckoning a small school with 
short terms equal to a large school with long terms 
The “important statement” that we have been 
considering is therefore emphatically not correct. 
Another “important statement” is that “the 
schools were formerly taught 20 to 30 more days 
per year than now.” To ascertain whether this is 
correct, it is necessary to examine the School Re- 
ports-of those former years. The first State 
School Report was made to the General Assembly 
of 1839. That Report gave the length of winter 
schools only. 
The Report of 1840 gave the average length of schools, 35 weeks 
“ 1841 2 Mg sar 8 months 
vs ** 1842 says nothing on this subject. 
No School Report was presented in 1843, 1844, or 1845. 
Report of 1846, win. 44 months, sum. 4$ months, total 8 11-12. 
ss 1847, “ 17 weeks, 18 weeks, “ 35 weeks. 
“ 1848, “ 17 “ “ 18 “ “ 35 “ 
The Reports from 1849 to 1862 inclusive did not state the length 
Since then the facts are as follows : 
The Report of 1863, win. 18 weeks, sum. 18 weeks, total 36 weeks. 
1864, 18 ‘ “ 17 “ 35 “ 
1865, 17 16 “ a 
1866, 18 igs — oS 
*. 2067;* lies 8 “ 32.9 “ 
1868, 16.9 “ * = > 32.9 “ 
* 1869, 85.12 days, “ 77.93 days, 163.05 d. 
* 1870, =a 7 “* 55° 161.75 ‘ 
“ 1871, 91.81 “ce 76.70 “ee 168.51 “ 
“ 1872, “ 100.78 “ “ 71.63 oy 172.41 “cs 
As public schools are now usually open but five 
days in a week, the “ days” in the last four Reports 
may be reduced to weeks by dividing them by 5, 
which gives for the Report of 1869, 32.61 weeks ; 
1870, 32.35 weeks; 1871, 33.50 weeks; 1872, 
34.45 weeks. This last number is within half a 
week of the longest term reported, except in 1863. 
And when we recollect that it shows how long the 
schools were in actual session, excluding all holidays, 
We are warranted in asserting that the public schools 
are maintained as many weeks in the year now as at 
any former period in the history of the State. There 
was a little falling off just after the war, when its 
burdens pressed most heavily upon the people, but 
that loss has already been made up. The earlier 
returns, it will be noticed, were given in weeks, 
(Sometimes in months,) and no account was made of 
farts of weeks until the Report of 1867. The present 
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method of reckoning by days instead of weeks, and of 
omiting all holidays, is very decidedly more accurate 
than the other method. Returns have also been 
received for several years past from every town and 
school district, so that estimates have very seldom 
been necessary, whereas in the earlier Reports a 
large proportion of the school societies failed to 
make returns, and a resort to estimates was un- 
avoidable. The present thorough system of returns 
was not then in force. The substitution of 5 days 
of school per week instead of 54 makes all, and 
more than all, the difference between the length of 
schools now and 25 or 30 years ago. The utmost 
difference that can be attributed to that cause is 
one-half day for each of 35 weeks (in one year 36 
weeks), i. e., 174 days, and no small part of this dif- 
ference would disappear if holidays were counted 
out. The change from 54 to 5 days per week has 
been made with the almost universal approval of 
the community. “ Teachers’ Saturdays” are very far 
from being waste time, either for themselves or 
their pupils. The rest is needed, and is beneficial 
to all concerned. The “ important statement” that 
“the schools were formerly taught twenty to thirty 
more days per year than now,” we have thus fully 
shown to be “ conspicuously inexact.” 

As regards the “whole number of scholars in 
schools of all kinds,” the writer on “ School Atten- 
dance,” is even less correct in his second article 
than in his first. Had he acquainted himself with 
the form of returns employed, he would have un- 
derstood that District Committees and School Visi- 
tors are required to return the “No. of exumerated 
children in schools other than public schools.” Had 
he examined the returns from the several towns, as 
given in all the recent State Reports, he would 
know that “ pupils who attend academies like Che- 
shire and Connecticut Literary Institution” are 
not included among those returned as attending 
non-public schools, in the towns where such acad- 
emies are situated, and do xot form a part of the 
“whole number in schools of all kinds.” That 
number is designed to include (1) all of whatever 
age who attend public schools, and (2) all reséaent 
and enumerated scholars in xon-public schools. 
Children from out of the State are not to be counted 
at all in the returns, nor those over 16 years be- 
longing iz the State, unless they attend pudlic 
schools, and then a separate account is taken of 
them. The whole number of children accounted 
for in the Report of 1871 as in public schools, in 
other schools, or in xo school was 131,831. Of these 
3,324 were returned as over 16 years of age. This 
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number is probably below the truth, but let us take 
it asit stands. Deducting it from 131,831, we have 
128,507, which exceeds the whole number enumer- 
ated by 3,100. In other words we have accounted 
for 3,100 children Zoo many. How shall this be ex- 
plained? The explanation insisted upon in the ar- 
ticles on “School Attendance” as the only correct 
one, is that these children have been counted more 
than once. It is true, we admit, that some of them 
have been, for this is unavoidable, as our previous 
article has shown. But this is not the zwo/e truth. 
A considerable part of this surplus is to be ac- 
counted for in other ways. 

(1) There are several hundred children over- 
looked every year by committees and others in 
taking the enumeration. Two such instances are 
known to have occurred within the past three years. 
One of them was in January, 1870, within the year 
covered by the Report of 1871. In a district con- 
taining about 100 children between 4 and 16, no 
enumeration was made. The other was in January, 
1872, where the committee of a district that con- 
tains 70 to 80 children returned only 30 or 40 of 
them, even omitting to enumerate 47s own children, 
3 or 4in number! Such blunders as these may 
not be very common, but some such occur every 
year, which are not discovered till too late for cor- 
rection. The two that have been mentioned oc- 
curred in country towns. In the densely inhabited 
parts of cities the passing over of some who should 
be enumerated is simply inevitable, for the most 
expert canvasser fails to find a// the dwelling 
places of the very poor who crowd together in such 
localities. But these non-enumerated children are 
there and are to be accounted for. A part of the 
3,100 were of this description. 

(2) The number under 4 years of age who are 
registered, particularly in summer, is larger than is 
generally supposed. Take a single instance. Ina 
town enumerating a little over 400 children, the 
number of “different scholars registered in the 
year” was reported so large as to excite suspicion 
of some mistake, and that, too, though more than 
30 of them were returned as over 16 years of age. 
An inquiry was instituted, and a clear explanation 
was obtained from the Visitor, a part of which was 
this: “TI find the names of 28 children registered 
in the summer schools that were not enumerated 
last January, most of whom were recorded as 3 
years old.” There is no reason to doubt that a 
similar condition of things exists in many other 
towns. At the rate reported in the town just re- 
ferred to, there would be over 8,800 such scholars 
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registered in the State. We do not suppose there 
are a fifth part of that number, but we know there are 
more than has been suspected. The “820” con- 
ceded as an “ extravagant supposition” we believe 
to-be less than the truth. 

The figures given in the second article on 
“ School Attendance,” (June No., page 168,) repre- 
sent the number “recounted” as 2,000. This, we 
are confident, is much too large. But whatever be 
the number to be allowed for under that head, we 
have only to deduct it from the number in schools 
of all kinds as given in the Report, and we have the 
correct number of those who attend school of some 
kind. Let 2,000 be deducted from the 120,000 
(nearly) reported in 1871. The reduction is one- 
sixtieth part of the whole, or less than one and a 
half per cent. of the corrected per centage, as given 
in our April article (page 104). We are ashamed 
to have taken so much time and space in discussing 
this matter, but a fu// discussion seemed necessary 
for correcting the persistent errors and misstate- 
ments of the writer upon “School Attendance.” 
And yet, after all his labor over this question, he 
says this “whole number in schools of all kinds 
really shows nothing of importance.” We had 
supposed that it was of some consequence to know 
as accurately as possible how many of the children 
of the State are receiving a common school educa- 
tion, and that in ascertaining this fact and putting 
it before the people we were “ doing the State some 
service,” but it seems we have been mistaken. All 
the labor of years to obtain and arrange complete 
and correct statistics might have been spared, for 
the results are of no value! 

We are farther informed by the same writer that 
“there is nothing of the same kind [with these 
figures showing the number in schools] in the past 
with which to compare it accurately.” But the 
present w#// be “ past” a few years hence, and then 
comparisons can be made. Furthermore, if we 
take the number in public schools alone, there és 
something in the past with which to compare it. 
How “accurately” this can be done we will not af- 
firm, for those earliest Reports, as we have had fre- 
quent occasion to intimate, were made up very 
largely from “estimates.” But we give herewith 
such comparison as is possible. 
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These facts are thus put on record, and can be 
used for purposes of comparison at any future time. 
The proportion in public schools 30 years ago 
these figures show to have been about 5 per cent. 
less than now, though there were then one-third 
more registered over 16 years of age, when the 
enumeration was only two-thirds of what it is now. 
How much were “the former days better than 
these?” 

One thing more. We are told that “the whole 
number in schools of all kinds” is a “ comparatively 
unimportant item.” Nearly twelve-thirteenths of 
these children were in the pudb/ic schools. An ex- 
amination of the recent School Reports of 30 out of 
the 37 States shows that in 26 of these 30 the 
number of different scholars attending public 
schools was considered worth ascertaining and re- 
cording. These states are the following : Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

Perhaps the fact that so many States consider 
this item of some account may counterbalance the 
dictum, “it is unimportant.” 

A few words as to the general correctness of the 
statistics given in the State Reports. In the “ Pre- 
liminary Note” preftxed to the “ statistical tables” 
(ec. g., page 103 of Report of 1871,) these words are 
found : “Great pains have been taken to make the 
following tables as correct as possible, and though 
perfect accuracy is not attainable, they may be con- 
sidered as giving a just view of the condition of 
public schools.” We have nothing to add to this 
statement, and nothing to take from it. We know 
it to be true, and the statistics in question to be es- 
sentially correct. We have no fear that Connecticut 
will “ settle down into a Chinese self-complacency ” 
because some of her public men, on a quas? festive 
occasion, congratulate their fellow citizens on the 
remarkable progress that our State has made with- 
ina few years past. We think, also, that a son 
of Connecticut would show a more filial spirit if 
he would cease to disparage his native State when 
the facts are against him. 

We would like to discuss the question of average 
attendance, and the comparison of Connecticut 
with Massachusetts, but time and space forbid. 





OF THE STUDY OF LATIN AND GREEK 
IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


— 


BY S. B, FROST, DANIELSONVILLE. 

The present mode of teaching the speaking and 
writing of the English Language or grammar, so 
called, when viewed in its practical results, seems to 
be very defective. The general complaint of 
teachers is that no branch of study is so unsatis- 
factory both to themselves and their pupils. This 
defect can be traced to several causes. In most 
of our schools no premeditated preparatory training 
is had before the Pupil commences the given text 
book of grammar. I say premeditated preparatory 
training, for the pupil has in most instances an un- 
premeditated preparatory training. From the first 
moment he learns to lisp the simpler words of our 
language he hears and learns gross inaccuPacies, 
downright vulgarisms in speech, both at home and 
in the school-room. Another cause is that Ety- 
mology, as taught in the text book, is considered the 
sum total of necessary information for the student. 
Now perhaps no part of a graduated course.of study 
of our language could be omitted with so little det- 
riment to a correct knowledge of the study, as this 
same Etymology, as at present taught. 

Our best educafors are now striving for results 
far different from those that have been obtained in 
the past. They consider it their bounden duty so. 
to arrange and develop the principles of the Eng- 
lish language that the pupils completing the given 
course of study should be able to speak and write 
correctly and intelligently their mother tongue. 
Even in our primary schools, language lessons are 
given suited to the comprehension of the little one, 
and these lessons are gradually unfolded, grade by 
grade, till the study of the grammatical text book, 
when given, seems to them, as it should, the means 
to an end. Nor does the workendhere. Rhetoric, 
English Literature, Logic and Belles Lettres come 
in to discipline the mind and perfect the knowledge. 

We desire in this article to offer some suggestions 
concerning the great value of the study in our High 
Schools of the Latin and Greek languages, taught 
chiefly with reference to their effect upon the English. 
We regard as of prime importance to our pupils 
this fact, that by a proper and judicious training in 
these languages, we are enabled to take a higher 
stand in the investigation of our own language and 
appreciate more fully the beauties therein contained. 





We therefore urge their study, directed and taught 
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with this special end in view, the elucidation and 
investigation of the principles of the English lan- 
guage by the aid derived from such training. The 
fact that these languages had a great influence in 
the formation of our language, and that by under- 
standing these we could unlock treasures of infinite 
worth, and discover pearls of indescribable value in 
our mother language, which to those not possessing 
this knowledge were a hidden mystery, imparted to 
us in our own acquisition of those branches great 
zeal and ardor. Trench, in his very valuable work * 
gives the key note as follows: “ In words contemp- 
lated singly there are boundless stores of moral and 
historic truth, and and no lesseof passion and im- 
agination, laid up—lessons of infinite worth which we 
may derive from them if only our attention is 
awakened to their existence. .. , ; ; 
I am sure at least for many a young student his 
first -<liscovery of the fact that words are living 
powers, has been like the dropping of scales from 
his eyes, like the acquiring of a new sense or the 
introduction into a new world; he is now able to 
cease wondering at the moral marvels that surround 
him and reveal themselves more and more to his 
gaze.” 

We now proteed to speak of the influence of the 
Latin upon the English, the course of teaching to 
be employed, and from these pots make our argu- 
ment for its study in our High Schools. In these 

.remarks we shall allude to the Romance languages, 
leaving the German for a future article. 

Nearly thirty thousand English words, or about 
three-fifths of the whole number, can be traced 
directly or indirectly to the Latin. You can 
scarcely scan a page of either of our celebrated un- 
abridged dictionaries without noticing that the ma- 
jority of the words are from Latin roots. These 
words have been filtered, so to speak, through some 
of various forms of the great Romance speech, from 
which the French, Italian, and Spanish Languages 
are derived. It is an interesting inquiry to trace 
the causes that have led and are now leading to the 
incorporation of so many Romance terms into our 
language, but this is now foreign to our subject. 
The fact is what we are after, and the above state- 
ment of the proportion of Latin roots is collated from 
the best critics of our language. There has been 
ever since the Norman conquest an uninterrupted 
stream of Latin words setting in upon us like a tide 
that knows no ebb. Whenever in the progress of 
commerce or of the arts, it has become necessary 





* On the study of words, 





to have new words for the expression of new wants 
or new ideas, instead of making these words by a 
process of home manufacture, we have resorted to 
the easy system of borrowing them from our neigh- 
bors. The field of science, however, is that part of 
the domain of English letters in which words of 
classical origin most abound. Nearly our entire 
scientific nomenclature is derived from the Latin 
and the Greek. Medicine, geology, mineralogy, 
grammar, logic, mathematics, physics, and meta- 
physics, alike draw their technical terms from the 
same source. Dr. Hart has by careful count com- 
puted over. four hundred and fifty English words 
derived from one Latin root without losing trace 
of its original meaning. Our language is still a 
living, growing language. New ideas certainly de- 
mand new words as their exponent. Mainly one 
source supplies the demand. We may cavil at this 
inclination to incorporate these words, but in vain. 
As students of our language, we should not. hesitate 
to investigate thoroughly this fountain head whence 
springs three-fifths of our language. The Anglo- 
Saxon, mainly given to material objects, has from 
the beginning been sadly wanting in abstract terms. 
Philosophy and science were comparatively unknown 
to its exchequer of words, and the arts appeared al- 
most exclusively under foreign names. Upon a 
careful study of the Saxon words of our English we 
perceive that they have to do with the sensible, 
foreign words with the spiritual ; the former stand 
for things particular and concrete, the latter for 
things general and abstract. Where this does not 
seem to be the case two terms are apt to present 
themselves for the same idea. The Latin not only 
supplied this necessity for new terms to express 
new ideas, but also enriched our tongue with many 
synonyms, which upon first thought might seem to 
express one and the same idea, though in reality 
there are important differences. This richness of 
our English in synonyms gives it a power un- 
equaled by other tongues. Nor should we forget 
to notice that while all the gentler emotions of love 
and kindly warmth are Saxon, the subtler and 
fiercer passions, jealousy, rage, fury, and contempt, 
come indirectly from the Latin. It is this which 
gives the English such moral expressiveness and 
enables our leading writers to wield their marvel- 
ous power of clothing with living words so many of 
man’s mysterious sympathies and of showing us $0 
much of his inner life. All our nouns ending in 


tion, cion, tor, tory, tty, ance and ure, our adjectives 
ending in ary, ory, tc, ive, tll, ible, able, our verbs 
ending in ate, act, ect, ict and fy are from the Latin. 
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ints We might particularize further, but the fact meets/our English. Take the sentence Homo sum. 
ya us on every side, that the large preponderance of} After determining the declension, number, gender 
| to our words, be they such as relate to lofty conception, | and case of homo, we find that it is derived from 
igh- or the technicalities of the arts or sciences, or such humus, whence the adjective humanis, the English 
rt of as we use in our daily business and social inter-| human, humane, humanity, humid, humor, by com- 
s of course, can be traced to the Latin. This, then, | position inhume, exhume, &c. Humus means moist 
tire should have weight with us in determining our | earth, the ground, which plainly indicates that the 
atin choice of studies. Latins, as expressed by their language, believed that 
ogy, We next proceed to exhibit some of the methods|man was of the earth, earthy. The synonym of 
eta- employed in the teaching and studying of this/homo is vir. Homo, denotes man in general, vir 
the ancient language. No point that pertains to the} man in particular ; homo any man, vir an illustrious 
‘om- fullest acquaintance with a word, or sentence, or}man. From vir the following English words are 
ords the subject in gencral should be neglected so far derived: virtue, which to the Romans meant manly 
race as the advancement of the student has qualified him | courage ; virtuous, virility. 
ill a to investigate and understand it. The laws by| Homo sum means I amaman as distinguished 
: de- which words have this or that form; why they drop | from the brute creation. Vir sum I ama man as 
one aletter here and assume one there, or one else-| distinguished from the mass of mankind by some 
this where; what part is radical and what accessory ;|noble deed or thought. 
vain. is the word regular or irregular in its formation;} An important moral and historic truth is em- 
itate has it a primary or secondary sense, and the con- bodied in our word humility, which is derived from 
ence nection between the one and the other ; is it simple | humilis, on the ground in an abject manner. Hu- 
nglo- or compound, primitive or derivative ; its relation | milis is derived from humus, the same root as homo. 
from to other words—what it modifies, and what modifies | This was the Roman idea of humility, an idea which 
rms. it; and the sentence—is it independent or depend-| conveys only a base signification. The Christian 
nown ent, substantive, adjective, or adverbial; is its| Fathers dignified this word by making it signify 
od al- position natural or inverted ; the difference between | one of the Christian graces ; that one indeed which 
on a the several declensions and conjugations ; why this | renders its possessor truly exalted. 
sh we | mode and tense rather than another ; all the laws} The above method of study can be carried into 
sible, of construction; the circumstances under which|@ctual practice. Our best teachers do no éess, and 
stand the treatise was written ; the comparison of Latin |™@ny of them are still more critical. It is not now 
x for with Greek idioms, and these with the English ;| the question, how much has the pupil translated, 
s not the synonyms, history, biography, geography, myth-| but what is his knowledge of the language and its 
esent ology; the logic, rhetoric, poetry, oratory—all derivative English, We have not particularly 
only these, with many other subjects, are to be made at | mentioned the Greek, for the same methods ot study 
(press proper times matters of careful study. apply to it even more forcibly ; and its influence 
many The above view of the method of classical study | upon our language, while not so important as that 
em to is substantially that set forth by the late S. H.|of the Latin, is great and constantly increasing. 
eality Taylor, D.D., and nbw used in our best @assical | We instance the word zourys, a maker, from zo, to 
ess of schools. This view also militates against the state-|make. The root of zouryg is our, whence our poet, 
r un ment that the classics do not expand the mind.| poetry, &c. The early English writers bring out 
forget The solution of such problems as the above ques-| this derivation forcibly. Sir Philip Sidney, in dis- 
of love tions furnish daily in the study or recitation room, | coursing concerning the character of the poet, says, 
x and bring satisfaction and enduring pleasure. Those|‘ but rather give honor to the heavenly maker of 
tempt, peculiar faculties of the mind strengthened andj that maker,” and Dryden observes that, “ A poet is 
which made permanent by mathematical study seem to be|a maker, as the word signifies ; and he who cannot 
ss and similarly affected by this discipline of word study.|make, that is invent, hath his name for nothing.” 
narvel- To reason from cause to effect, to proceed from the | Thus we see that a poet is not a rhymster, an im- 
any of known to the unknown, in short to develop and |itator, but a man of plastic imagination, lofty genius, 
x US $0 generalize functions, and to solve problems requiring | a true creator. Judged by this standard, how rare 
ing in “oncentration of mind and patience in endeavor are | the real poet ! ' 
ectives the peculiar talents to be displayed in this pursuit.| A pupil thus trained to study the Latin and 


"verbs We instance a few examples to show the bearing | Greek critically and analytically, giving due prom- 
Latin. of this me : : : aoe / 
1s method of classical study upon the study of! inence to English derivatives, will have a knowledge 
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and a means of knowledge of our own tongue, not 
equaled by those who have not thus studied. The 
habit engendered by this training will lead the pupil 
to study the English fully in all its other relations, 
thus laying the foundations for a broad, compre- 
hensive view of that language by which he is to 
express his thoughts to develop and ennoble the race. 
Language being defined as thought expressed in 


. words, given a nation’s or an author's language, 


you have a nation’s or an author’s thought, an inner 
spiritual life, true indeed yet often revealed unwitt- 
ingly. To one who has studied a word, learning 
its derivation, primitive meaning, its history, the 
moral lessons which it may possibly teach, how rich 
the ideas suggested by this word, and consequently 
how rich the language enriched by such word study. 
The study of synonyms, so much insisted upon in 
the ancient languages, will lead to a true discrimin- 
ating use of our tongue and many of the differences, 
many times unhappy ones, caused by loose usage of 
words, will be abridged. 

We will give as an illustration of this effect of 
teaching the classics, the derivation of the words 
busy and business by a former pupil of ours. “Busy 
is an onomatopoetic word, from buzzy, the peculiar 
noise made by bees. Business is dusziness.” 
Virgil has the same idea of business when describ- 
ing the labor of the Tyrians in founding Carthage. 
He compares their labor to that of bees collecting 
the liquid honey. The idea is the Tyrians were 
buzzy, that is busy. 

Our language is worthy such study and even better 
study. De Vere truly writes thus concerning the 
the English. “The youngest ofall European idioms, 
our great and noble language has yet spread far- 
thest over the globe, and now rules the world with- 
out a rival. More than seventy millions of men, 
forming the most enterprising race upon earth, 
speak it as their native tongue. ‘ , 

The prophecy has become true, and wherever on 
this wide earth men may meet, in the merchants, 
busy marts, or on the prairies and pampas of 
America, amid the nomadic tribes of Asia, or in the 
mysterious heart of the land of Ham, bound in the 
polar regions or becalmed under the tropics,—every- 
where we may hear words familiar to our ear and 
heart. For our good English has become the lan- 
guage of the world ; and strong with the colonist, 
cunning with the merchant, bringing the blessing 
of the gospel with the missionary, it promises 
soon to spread the benefit of civilization and the 
glory of God over the whole earth,” 





TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


BY CRUSOE, 


I have been through quite a number of these 
ordeals, some of them merely nominal and occupy- 
ing but a few moments, while others were very 
lengthy and exhaustive. 

The regular type of the Connecticut Examining 
Committee, as I am acquainted with it, is a number 
of gentlemen who are impressed with the immense 
importance of the position they occupy, and who 
feel in duty bound to show the hapless applicant for 
a certificate how inferior in education said applicant 
is to the committee. 

For this purpose they keep on hand a lot of ab- 
struse questions that perhaps were found in a book 
used by our mothers in their school-days, and of 
which we never so much as saw a dog-eared copy. 

The applicant is not expected to answer these 
questions, but they serve to show the wisdom of the 
questioner, and if the candidate for the office of 
teacher be a rather timid young lady, to puzzle 
and confuse her so that questions that she could 
otherwise answer readily, are not answered at all, or 
incorrectly. 

After enjoying themselves in this delightful 
manner for an hour or two, the certificate, which 
they expected to grant all the while, is duly written 
and signed, and the tortured one, with a great sigh 
of relief, takes ittand departs, perhaps fit, and per- 
haps not fit to teach a public school. Most of the 
questions asked are not such as it is necessary that 
teachers be able toanswer. A favorite question with 
the committee of the town of is, “ What 
cities in the United States does the fortieth parallel 
of latitude cross?” Most of us that studied an 
edition of Mitchell's Geography in use twenty years 
or more ago learned the answer to that question, and 
whether or not we have forgotten it does not affect 
our ability. to teach a public school. The most 
sensible examination I think that I ever passed 
through was before a county superintendent in the 
state of New York. It began and ended with 
reading a verse in a small child’s reader. He then 
told me he thought likely I had sufficient education 
to teach the school for which I had applied, but 
whether, as I was young and never tried, I could 
teach school at all, was a matter of doubt. He said 
I might commence my work the following Monday, 
and in the course of two weeks he would call, and if 
he thought I could teach, he would give me a certi- 
ficate, Iwas a long distance from home, among 
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entire strangers, and it is perhaps needless to add 
that until that superintendent called I did my best. 
1 have his certificate yet, and value it more than all 
the others I ever received. It is difficult to judge 
of a person’s qualifications for a teacher simply by 
an examination. 

A few years ago, a young man who had been 
working in a shop in a neighboring village, finding 
himself out of work, applied for a school in this 
town, and was hired, subject to the approval of the 
Examining Committee. A very little questioning 
showed that what little he had learned at school 
was about forgotten ; but as the school was at that 
time a backward one, and he seemed wide awake 
and willing to work, the committee told him he 
might try. He proved one of the most efficient 
teachers we have ever had, and left that school one 
of the best in town. I once knew a young lady also, 
that was well educated, and had a superior faculty 
for teaching, that never could answer a single ques- 
tion at an examination, always bursting into tears 
with the first question. 

On the other hand I have known college-edu- 
cated men that could not teach at all. 

Our examining committees are composed of too 
many persons. Instead of the minister, doctor, and 
two or three other nice men forming this committee, 
it should all be left with one person. If possible, 
this person should be a practical educator ; certainly 
one thoroughly in earnest about the duty, and it 
should emphatically be As work. He should have 
an idea how the schools in his town ought to be 
taught, and advise and assist the teachers in carry- 
ing out his plans. Instead of dropping in at the 
beginning and end of each term, he should visit his 
schools often, to aid and advise if necessary, and in 
case he finds he has mistakenly given a certificate, 
he should annul it at once. I have known a few 
instances where the board of visitors have taken this 
course, with great benefit to both schools and teach- 
ers. A numerous board of visitors is a great draw- 
back, however ; for it is difficult in a country town 
to find many men thoroughly interested in the 
public schools, and the state will never get the full 
worth of the money expended for our schools until 
they pass into the control of thoroughly earnest 
Visitors, 
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Scene : Recitation in Metaphysics. Professor— 
Which is the most delicate of the senses. Senior—The 
Sense of touch. Professor—Give an example. Senior 
~My chum can feel his moustache, but no one can see it, 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


Perhaps we cannot better convey an idea of what is 
meant by technical education, than by exhibiting in out- 
line the system as it is now in operation in Europe, and 
particularly as it has been organized for some years in 
the small states of Wurtemberg in Germany, with a pop- 
ulation of 1,778,000. We derive our facts from the vol- 
ume by Mr. Scott Russell. Mr. Russell gathered his 
facts while personally examining the workings of the 
system. The Wurtemberg system embraces : 

1. A Polytechnic University, at Stuttgardt, intended 
for the highest classes of professional men, civil engi- 
neers, mechanical engineers, architects, etc. There isa 
course for mercantile and commercial classes, and one 
for chemistry, and its application to chemical arts and 
manufactures, etc. There are fifty-one professors and 
teachers, a chemical and a physical laboratory, minera- 
logical museums, modelling rooms, mechanical work 
shops, rooms for drawings, a botanical garden, and an 
astronomical observatory. 

2. Asecond and even more remarkable educational 
institution is the school for the building trades. This 
school is intended for building crafts and tradesmen, 
and is now one of the most remarkable and popular 
schools on the Continent. Here lower class builders 
are trained for masters, constructors of public works, 
ect. Plasterers, tilers, engravers, smiths, gardeners, 
etc., are educated for foremen and masters. There are 
twenty-eight professors and masters. The school is 
crowded by those for whom it was intended, and the 
graduates are eagerly sought for everwhere on the Con- 
tinent for the superior excellence of their services. 

A third class of institutions are wisely situated, not in 
the metropolis, but in the country, and they are distri- 
buted through the districts. ‘They are schools for coun- 
try occupations arid trades, and are called “ agricultural 
and forestry establishments.” 

1. There is first a great institution at Hohenheim, 
with twenty-one masters. It is divided into the farming 
school and the gardening school and special agricultural 
courses. It has under it three practical farming schools 
in three different districts, and each school has under 
its care 400 square miles of territory. A large brewery 
is attached to one of these establishments, and there 
are subordinate schools throughout the country. ‘There 
are also winter evening schools in the villages, and the 
practical result is that in one year, 1868, there were 12,- 
040 persons, in 523 places, enjoying thorough agricultu- 
ral instruction. 

Supplemental to the agricultural education of the 
farmers is an institution for the study of anatomy, phys- 





ology, training and diseases of animals. It is the veter 
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inary college of Stuttgardt. Attached are a hospital, in 
which last year 775 horses were treated ; a cattle hospi- 
tal in which 826 annimal were treated ; a dog hospital 
in which 213 animals were treated ; a smithy in which 
4,000 animals were shod. 

With such upper schools for technical training, there 
is a complete organization of upper and lower schools 
leading up to them, otherwise these higher schools could 
not be filled with fit pupils. There are, therefore, eighty- 
eight colleges or public schools in two divisions of class- 
ical and science schools. In the classical there were 
4,565 pupils and in the science schools 4,734. These 
two classes of pupils are again subdivided into upper 
and lower, called gymnasiums and lyceums, and in the 
science schools a school and college, or rea? school and 
science college. Below these are the elementary schools, 
including technical schools of the humblest kind in which 
girls are taught housekeeping, and boys are trained to 
the simplest duties of life. 

It is impossible in our limited space to give any ade- 
quate view of the details of the working of these great 
institutions, so wisely provided for the youth of the | 
nation, extending over all the divisions of society, em- 
bracing every kind of occupation and aiding every 
branch of industry. The comprehensive method, the 
systematic development and the admirable manner in 
which its details are fitted to the special aims of practi- 
cal life are the characteristics of this system of educa- 
tion. The rulers of the state have deemed it one of 
their highest duties to organize and apply a system | 
which shall make the most of each citizen and fit each | 
one for the most skilful doing of his special work in | 
life. If a skilled workman is worth three times the | 
value of a rude one, then Wiirtemburg, by her educa 
tional system, virtually trebles her population and the 








value of her industries. 

This system pervades the entire national education, 
and knows no distinction of social rank.- Provision is 
made by which the poor boy who is compelled to work 
for his living shall not be deprived of technical edu- 
cation. Sometimes he is taught an hour before work 
in the morning or after work in the evening, or other 
hours more convenient may be found, but he is_provi- 
ded for so that even while earning his bread he may be 
learning to be a skilled workman and a good citizen. 

The whole cost of this great national blessing is 
about sixty-five cents per capita of the population of 
Wurtemburg. 


RESULTS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 





To enumerate the benefits of the system would re- | 
quire a volume. We can only notice a few results. | 
The general character of the people is greatly improved, | 
the lower grades of society show a degree of refine- | 
ment and intelligence far above the same classes in| 
England and America. Master tradesmen and em- 
ployees exhibit a fellow-feeling ; growing out of the 
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fact that they have gone through the same schools and 
the same training. The antagonism in other lands be- 
tween workmen and employers, a threatening evil in 
these days, is rare in Wiirtemburg. The technical 
schools attract numerous strangers, who often equal the 
native pupils in numbers, and this is no small benefit. 
Work of all kinds, public and private, whether in mer- 
cantile, farming, building, engineering, or in any other 


|line, is well done, saving immense waste and loss to 


private and public interests. And, finally, all the in- 


dustrial pursuits of the nation are far in advance of 


other countries. Scott Russell says England will re- 
quire many years of technical education to reach the 
point Germany has already gained. Railways, for ex- 
ample, are built more cheaply and far better in Germany 
than in England, because the pupils of Germany’s in- 
dustrial and techriical schools have been the builders. 
The eyes of the world have in late years been fixed on 
Prussia on account of the wonderful success of her 
armies, a success due to the same cause, viz., the ap- 
plication of technical education. Behind every musket 
is an intelligent, highly-trained mind.—Aew York 
Evening Post. 
—<toorm 
A GREAT SPEECH AT THE EXETER 
ACADEMY CELEBRATION. 

A speech of much feeling and interest was made by 
Mr. John L. Sibley, the librarian of Harvard College, 
at the recent anniversary of Exeter Academy. This 
gentleman was made known to the alumni as the donor, 
from his small estate, of the sum of $15,000 to increase 
the charity scholarships of the institution. For sev- 
eral years, since this gift began to be made, Mr. Sibley 
has succeeded in keeping it secret, but it had become 


known to so many persons that he finally consented to - 


make it known at this gathering. The speech in which 
he told the story will never be forgotten by those who 
heard it, for its touching pathos and the sense of obli- 
gation to his a/ma mater which it displayed. He dis- 
claimed any credit for the gift which he said was sug- 
gested by his father—a hard-working farmer of Maine, 
who never had any opportunity to acquire learning for 
himself, but who, riding through Exeter in 1797 and 
seeing the school-boys in the Academy yard, resolved 
he would educate his son there, and sent him twenty 
years later to be a scholar on the foundation, while he 
continued to toil for the support of his family in the 
Maine woods. Mr. Sibley drew a- picture of the acad- 
emy as it then was, of his classmates, his delight in his 
studies, and the joy with which his father heard of his 
progress. Years afterwards, when all his father’s family 
had died, except the old man and himself, and his father 
wished to dispose of his little property, he said “he 
must remember Exeter,” and gave his son $100 to send 
the trustees. Mr. Sibley added a hundred or two more 
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and sent it. ‘Then when his father spoke of bequeath- 
ing the rest of his property to him, he asked him if he 
would not give it to Exeter, and his father told him to 
do what he pleased with it. So after his father’s death 
he had taken $5,000, the amount of the patrimony, and 
brought it to the trustees, to be invested, under certain 
conditions, for the benefit of poorscholars. Afterwards 
he had acquired $5,000 more and invested that here too 
—and now it had grown to be $15,000. And if the rest 
of the alumni would make a new year’s present next 
January to their a/ma mater, he would promise to add 
$5,000 more to the Sibley charity fund. Mr. Sibley is 
not an orator, nor hashe had the reputation of great 
liberality, so that his speech, rich in natural eloquence 
and emotion, and his generous gift were equally a sur- 


ing passage in his private life, very honorable to him, 
and known to a few of those present, added to the emo- | 
tion with which he was heard, and there was scarcely a 
dry eye in the audience as he made his confession. 


oor 


THE COST OF YACHTS. 

It is estimated by yachtsmen of prominence and ex- 
perience that the pleasure-yachts of the New York Club 
alone must have cost nearly $2,000,000, while the fleets 
of the whole country cost about $5,000,000. The yachts 
of the Brooklyn Club cost $350,000 ; Atlantic, $400,000; 
and all others in New York bay about $300,000. The 
Eastern Club of Boston harbor is very wealthy, owning 
yachts valued at $400,000. The best class of these 
vessels cannot be built and equipped for less than $150 
a ton, or about $5,000 for a sloop of 35 tons, the small- 
est craft which can be constructed with due regard to 
comfort and convenience in.a cruise. Yatch-builders 
declare that a roomy cabin, large enough to accommo- 
date the average grown person, cannot be attained in 
vessels of smaller tonnage. A crew of five men is 
necessary to man such a yacht, and these cost, during 
the summer cruise of four months, at least $150 a month. 
It is necessary to employ one of the crew as steward 
during the whole year, in order that the yacht may be 
taken care of. The expenses of the food are to be 
added to all this, so that the amusement is dearly bought. 
But as the yacht at the same original outlay will accomo- 
date, say from seven to ten guests, the cost does not 
compare unfavorably with expenses at a crowded hotel 
at the springs or sea-side, and the accommodations of 
the yacht are immeasurably superior to those of the 
hotel in the season. 

These figures give only an indistinct idea of the cost 
of larger yachts. The famous Henrietta was sold, after 
her triumph in 1866, when quite an old vessel, having 
seen rough service in the civil war, for $15,000. Her 





former owner, James Gordon Bennett, Jr., immediately 





brought the Fietwing, one of the vessels which he had 
beaten in the famous dead-of-winter ocean race, for 
$65,000, and rechristened her the Dauntless. It was 
this magnificent vessel which was beaten in the ocean 
race of 1870 by the English-built Camdria, which was 
sold the same year for $30,000. The Resolute of Mr. A. 
S. Hatch, the smallest and one of the most elegant of 
the schooner-yachts of the New York Club, being 110 
tons burden, cost $30,o00o—but she was built in war- 
times. The largest schooner-yacht in the country, the 
Sappho of Mr. Douglass, cost much less than this, pro- 
portionately. Yachts built in the excellent stanch style 
of these, endure for many years. They may grow out of 
fashion, or may be excelled by new models, for the art 
of yacht-building improves with each year, but they 
never rot if cared for. The English yacht ear, built 


‘in 1818 by the Marquis of Anglesea, has outlived her 


famous master and all his family except one son, Lord 
Alfred Paget. ‘This young nobleman, inheriting the 
taste of his father (who, in spite of his great qualities as 
a cavalryman, was, to use his own expression, “the most 
thorough-bred yachtsman in England”), has lately 
abandoned his old love for a new steam yacht, and the 
Fear lies rotting in ordinary. There are several very - 
old yachts in the American fleet, the American itself 
having now attained a generation of years without los- 
ing any part of the vigor of youth—W. #& G. Shanks, 
in Scribner's for August. 





THE GOLDEN RULE. 
IMPROVED PER WATTS AND GLADSTONE. 

Be you to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you: 
And neither do nor say to men 
Whate’er you would not like again ; 
But if men do or say to you 
That which is neither kind nor true, 
Take a good stick and say to men, 
“Don’t say or do that same again.” 


——— 600" 


The following figures show in what proportions 
the class of ’72 in Columbia College Law School draws 
on the different colleges for its members: Yale, 25 ; 
Columbia, 22 ; College of New Jersey, 13 ; College of 
the City of New York and Harvard, to each ; Amherst, 
8; Trinity, 4; Rutgers, 3; Brown, Hamilton, Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, Ripon, St. Francis 
Xavier, University of Chicago, and Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 2 each ; Cambridge, Eng., Dartmouth, Georgetown, 
University of Havana, Hobart, Holy Cross, Kentucky 
Wesleyan University, Lafayette, Leamington, London 
University, Eng., Middlebury, Me. St. Mary’s, Racine, 
Williams, and William Jewel! College, 1 each—total, 


124. 
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EDITORIAL. 

There is probably no subject which has so de- 
cidedly loomed up above all others, in the thoughts 
of those interested in our national education, as 
that of compulsory instruction. We say “loomed 
up” advisedly, for to a large number it has evi- 
dently presented itself somewhat abruptly, indis- 
tinctly, and yet imposingly, very much like some 
great berg in a fog—quite vague in its stately out- 
lines and its imminence of consequences. This 
question has not been thrust upon us by any body 
of agitating enthusiasts ; it has come upon us by 
rapid and inevitable strides in the march of events. 
As it has thus made its way into the midst of our 
counsels, by its own irresistible momentum, it has 
been quite curious as a study of human _ nature, to 
watch the various ways in which it has been treated 
by those holding the more prominent positions in 
educational interests. None have failed to recog- 
nize its pressure among us as one of the great, live 
questions of the day ; but many have chosen to be 
silent about it, or what is the same thing, to be con- 
tent with allusions to it, refraining discreetly from 
discussing or judging it. In many cases this has 
arisen from simple timidity ; for this measure is 
one of the daring, trenchant kind, demanding in its 
advocate, the heart of a knight behind his good 
sword. It would be entirely unfair, however, to 
impute timidity in all such cases of significant si- 
lence on the part of those who are free enough to 
discuss ordinary questions ; nor would it be any 
more fair in such cases to impute even a lack of 
desire for the consummation of the desired status 
of public instruction. The question in its very na- 
ture, is one of the largest proportions, and of the 
gravest character. Its roots lie in the very organi- 
zation of society and the functions of government; 
its growth will either be very genial ‘to our land, or 
very noxious ; its relations to our free institutions, 
and its possibilities for benefit or for trouble, are so 
vague and various, that many, though thoughtful, 
progressive, and sufficiently daring, have yet felt too 
little acquainted with it, in its great stretch of in- 
fluence, to commit themselves on either side. 

By many others, however, who have had time and 
inclination to make the matter a study, arguments 
earnest, pointed, and abundant, have been made on 
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both sides. Some of the most eminent men in our 
country have presented their views, “pro” or “con,” 
in public print, or in speeches at educational meet- 


ings. School journals, and other secular or religi- 


-| ous periodicals, have given, for many months, am- 


ple space to the discussion of the points involved. 

Probably on no similar question has the weight 
of argument been so fairly balanced between the 
opposing views ; yet the numerical advantage has 
seemed to be with those advocating the enforce- 
ment of education. The general tone of our school 
journals throughout the country has favored that 
view ; and the number of our citizens who look 
with favor on some judicious measure of the kind 


during the past year. 

And now we have reached a decided epoch in 
the history of this question. For better or for 
worse, Connecticut has decided the matter. While 
others are talking, she is acting; while others are 
theorizing, she is experimenting ; her position is 
more bold and risky, but it is eminently satisfac- 
tory, and will be doubtless decisive of the whole 
question. Whether our legislature as a body, was 
fully aware of the greatness of the step which it 
was taking in passing our present school-law, may 
'be doubtful, but events will soon make it clear that 
the measure is of no slight consequence. While it 
is evident that the step could not have been taken 
‘had not the people grown into larger ideas, it is no 
iless evident that. the immediate adoption of this 
compulsory law is largely due to the influence and 
unqualified recommendation of our secretary of edu- 
cation, Hon. B. G. Northrop, whose name will ever 
be connected with this important era of our school 
history. His advocacy of this measure is the 
more suggestive and honorable, as resulting from 
progressiveness in thought and a largely increased 
experience, in spite of his having held, but recently, 
opposite views. To the eminent and essential ser- 
vice of the chairman of the House Education Com- 
mittee, Hon. Giles Potter, in securing the passage 
ot this, and the other important educational enact- 
ments, at the last session, we bear testimony in 
another column. 

The masses of our more reflecting citizens are 
coming to believe in obligatory education ; but this 
is not so much the result of any reasoning pro- 
cess, as by a sort of intuitive knowledge—an in- 
spiration if you please,—that it is the necessity of 
the hour. Our logic may in fact seem to take us 
in the other direction ; but our conviction, as in- 
telligent observers of the whole situation, is, that 














proposed, has unquestionably increased very rapidly - 
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it is the necessity 0 

of subjective necessity, independent of all logic, 
that in spite of grave doubts and difficulties, this 
experiment must be tried. Universal suffrage de- 
mands universal education ; an uneducated voter 
is as illogical and offensive as would be a voting 
brute, led to the polls by its master. 

Connecticut has previously insisted that no one 
shall vote who cannot read ; she now decides that 
no one shall grow up into citizenship, who has not, 
in other respects, the foundation of an intelligent 
education. She has resolved to put thoroughly to 
the test the feasibility of obligatory instruction. 
We wish this experiment a success which shall be 
worthy of imitation. We do not doubt that it will 
succeed, and that a few years hence, with the facil- 
ity which we all have of appreciating expediencies 
after they are established by experiment, we shall 
wonder that this salutary measure was not earlier 
adopted. 


—_——»>-——— 


Weare glad to give to our readers the able ar- 
guments of Dr. B. F. Harrison in this number, on 
Public Instruction in Moral Science. In some 
respects, this paper will present the subject in a 
light probably somewhat new to many. We com- 
mend it to a careful perusal on the part of all who 
are trying to work out to completeness this com- 
mon school problem. 

While thoroughly sympathizing with the spirit 
of the article and believing in the correctness of its 
main and essential points, we must not be under- 
stood to endorse all the incidental views presented. 
We would, for instance, dissent from the view that 
the instruction of morality, as far as it concerns the 
mutual relations of men, by any Christian Church, 
is in any way arrogating what is not in its sphere. 
Such a statement as that which declares the great 
principle of the “ golden rule” to have no applica- 
tion “between man and his Creator,” or in other 
words, to have nothing to do with religion, we must 
regard as not tenable ; for it strikes at the very es- 
sence of religion which makes acceptable love to 
God depends on the truest love to man. 

We regret the less that we cannot give our as- 
sent to these and similar expressions in the article 
because their omission in no way affects the va- 
lidity of the argument. 

_That morality is an essential and legitimate func- 
tion of religious teaching also, does not in the 
slightest degree impair its claim as an inherent 
and essential function in purely secular education. 








The very large number of college commence- 
ments occurring within a few days of each other at 
this season, makes it quite impossible that we 
should give any account of them within allowable 
limits. It is the less important, however, that we 
should do so, because all live teachers secure the 
reading of those publications within whose columns 
these accounts of collegiate affairs more naturally 
fall. We are happy, however. to call attention to 
the following degrees recently conferred upon gen- 
tlemen prominent either as active educators or as 
men of strong counsel in educational affairs. 

The degree of L.L.D. was conferred on Hon, 
B. G. Northrop, Secretary State Board of Educa- 
tion, Conn., by Williams College; Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Pa., by Lafayette College; Hon. J. D. Philbrick, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston, by 
Bates College ; Prof. Dimmock, principal elect of 
Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass., by Williams Col- 
lege. 

The degree of D.D., on Rev. Samuel Fallows, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wis., by 
Lawrence University. 

The Honorary degree of A.M., on Elihu Burritt, 
New Britain, by Yale College; Hon. Elisha Car- 
penter, Wethersfield, by Trinity College; I. N. 
Carleton, principal Conn, State Normal School, by 
Yale College; Hon. B. F. Harrison, Wallingford, 
by Yale College ; Charles D. Warner, editor Hart- 
ford Courant, by Yale College. 

The degree of Ph.D., on Hon. John Eaton, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, by Rut- 
gers College; Abner J. Phipps, Agent Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, by Dartmouth College. 


—->—_——_ 


An era of considerable importance is now in- 
augurated in Illinois, by the passage of a new 
school law last April, to take effect on and after the 
first of July. 

The drawing up of this law was mainly the work 
of that eminent and large-minded educator of IIli- 
nois, Hon. Willard C. Flagg, who introduced thé 
bill into the state senate. For this labor the state 
owes much to Mr. Flagg, and doubtless the coun- 
try also; for its good features will naturally re- 
commend themselves to other states. We presume, 
however, that Mr. Flagg would not care to take the 
credit of the whole law as it now stands, since it 
was subjected at the hands of the legislature to 
material modifications. We subjoin some extracts 
from the Illinois 7zacher, and the Chicago School- 
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master for July, which afford a glimpse at some of 
the prominent features of this new enactment. That 
part which requires proficiency in Natural Science, 
of all teachers, even in primary schools, is es- 
pecially commendable, and we hope it may be uni- 
versally adopted. 

“The new school-law provides that no teacher 
shall be authorized to teach a common school who 
is not qualified to teach the elements of the natural 
sciences, physiology and laws of health, in addition 
to the branches previously required. It is made 
the duty of the state superintendent to designate 
which of the natural sciences shall be chosen, and 
to what extent the examination in these shall be 
carried. Accordingly, he has selected the follow- 
ing branches, and has prepared, for the information 
of the teachers of the state, a brief outline of the 
requirements in each. 

Physiology and Hygiene-—The elements of phy- 
siology comprise, I, the mechanical system, consist- 
ing of the bones, joints, and muscles; 2, the ner- 
vous system, including the brain, spinal marrow, 
nerves, and organs of sense; 3, the repairing sys- 
tem, embracing digestion, circulation, respiration, 
absorption, and secretion. 

The elements of hygiene, or laws of health, com- 
prise, 1, air and health; 2, water and health; 3 
food and health ; 4, clothing and health; 5, exer- 
cise and health ; 6, mental hygiene, or the relations 
of mind and body. 

Botany —The elements of this science are all 
comprised in the structure, characteristics and 
functions of root, stem and leaf; flower, fruit and 
seed. Toa general knowledge of these six funda- 
mental and all-comprehending branches of the sub- 
ject should be added the principles of classification 
and nomenclature, the methods of study, and some 
practical acquaintance with the flora of the state, 
or at least of the county in which the teacher re- 
sides or teaches. 

Zovlogy—An elementary knowledge of zodlogy, 
or natural history, must embrace the chief distin- 
guishing characteristics of the four grand divisions 
of the animal kingdom—vertebrates, articulates, 
emollusks, and radiates ; also, a general knowledge 
of the five classes of vertebrates—mammals, birds, 
reptiles, batrachians, and fishes, with the principal 
orders of each. Of articulates, special attention 
must be given to the class of insects, and its chief 
subdivisions, 

Natural Philosophy.—In this science, the appli- 
cant for licensure must have a clear understanding 











of the general and specific properties of matter, 
and of the elementary principles of attraction, pres- 
sure, motion, the mechanical powers, sound, light, 
heat, and electricity."—///inots Teacher. 

“Many of the changes will work good to the 
schools, and a few will work harm. Among the un- 
favorable changes the following are named: 

The apparent weakening of the judicial power 
of the State Superintendent. 

The visitation of schools by County Superinten- 
dents, only when so directed by the county board ; 
and the supplemental act.(fee and salaries bill) 
which places the whole work of the superintendent 
under the control of the county board, (after the 
expiration of the term of those now in office.) 

The division, by trustees, of the State, county 
and township funds to districts, on the basis of 
population alone. By this provision the State of- 
fers no reward to districts for continuing school be- 
yond the minimum of time required. 

Failure to make definite provision for county 
institutes. 

Among the changes for the better are: 

The division of the public funds to counties and 
townships on the basis of population. 

The higher standard required of teachers to en- 
title them to certificates. 

The provisions made for the consolidation of 
fractional with whole townships. 

The change of election day for trustees and di- 
rectors from Monday to Saturday. 

The provisions made for returns of elections 
within stated times, and for filing maps of changes 
in district lines, with penalties. 

The authority granted to establish township high 
schools, and for loaning surplus district funds. 

The power given to directors to continue schools 
beyond the minimum of time required. 

The limitation of power to contract debts. 

The provision by which all children of school 
age are to have the right and opportunity to an 
equal education in the public schools. 

The teacher's accountability for school property 
under his charge. 

The monthly payment of teachers. 

The prohibition of grants to sectarian schools. 

The penalties placed on teachers and school of- 
ficers for selling their influence in the. purchase of 
books and furniture. 

A general law for the government of schools in 
the cities and towns not how under special acts."— 
Chicago Schoolmester. 
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Our friends have a right to a word of explanation 
in reference to the JOURNAL for this month. It 
appears late, and has no “ Young Teachers Depart- 
ment.” We offerexcuse for this tardiness as follows : 
The work of making up this August number came 
in the midsummer vacation, and we are willing to 
confess to some irregularity in the discharge of va- 
cation duties, ##¢2s summer. Our printers, too, have 
had a vacation, and our press has needed repairs, 
and this latter fact more especially has rendered 
delay unavoidable. 

The importance of the matter in our General De- 
partment has, to our regret, crowded out all special 
articles for our “Young Teachers,” this month. 
But each of these friends will find much to interest 
and profit in the good things furnished by the writers 
in this issue, and especially in the excellent con- 
tribution by Mr. Spaulding, which should be read 
and pondered by every young teacher in the state. 


a 


‘ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 


—- —__ 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 


The twenty-first anniversary of the Normal School at 
New Britain occurred on tne 2d of July. The intense 
heat of the weather prevented the presence of many who 
had designed to attend. But a large assembly of peo- 
ple interested in education were present from various 
parts of the State to witness the interesting exercises. 
Among them were Gov. Jewell, Prof. Thacher, Judge E. 
Carpenter and Secretary Northrop, of the State Board of 


-Education, President Porter, of Yale College, Dr. Hatch 


and Rev. W. L. Gaylord, of Meriden, and Rev. T. K. 
Fessenden,of Farmington,and many of the Alumni of the 
school. The forenoon was occupied with examinations 
at Normal Hall. The methods pursued in the school 
were well exhibited and illustrated, and the promptness, 
accuracy and thoroughness of the pupils in all their ex- 
ercises convinced the audience that the teachers do their 
work faithfully and well. Mr. Carleton conducted an 
examination in mental science, and Mr. Dwight in En- 
glish grammar and in botany. Miss Smith conducted 
an exercise on the theory and practice of teaching. 
Miss Goldthwaite had charge of an exercise in algebra, 
and of the singing and other musical entertainments of 
the morning. The proficiency of the pupils in drawing, 
both plane and perspective, afforded much pleasure to 
the assembly. As this branch is destined to be gener- 
ally taught in our public schools ere many years, special 
attention should be directed to it. 
engaged in gymnastic exercises with great energy, and 


The whole school. 





with military precision. The examination concluded 
with an exercise in elocution and reading under the di- 
rection of Prof. Hibbard. It is hoped that the gradu- 
ates will succeed in training their pupils to be as good 
readers as themselves. : 

At the conclusion of the examination, the members 
of the Board expressed their gratification with the prog- 
ress and success of the school, and with the proficiency. 
and promise of the graduating class. 

in the afternoon a numerous audience assembled at 
the South Church—one of the largest, most beautiful 
and costly church edifices in the State—to witness the 
exercises of th: graduating class. These exercises 
commenced with prayer by President Porter. ‘The class 
numbered 26, all ladies except one. Their names, resi- 
dences and the themes of their essays are given below. 

Distant and Near Views, Edna J. Ely, Hamburgh ; 
Teachers’ Saturdays, M. Eva Perkins, New Britain ; 
False Notes, Lizzie M. Alexander, Auburn, N. Y. ; The 
Natural and Artificial, Nellie M. Terry, Windsor Locks; 
The Force of Circumstances, Ida G. LaPlace, Ham- 
burgh ; * Without Money and Without Price, Ida L. 
Griswold, Wethersfield ; * Radicals, Birdie L. Stanton, | 
Norwich ; Because there are Rocks shall there be no 
Roses? S. Jennie Griffin, Hartford ; * Deflagration, 
Jennie E. Merriman, Plantsville ; Gold Lies deep in the 
Mountain, Hattie L. Abbott, Bethel ; * Condimenta, 
Fanny A. Ayer, Plainville; * Air Brakes, Julia A. 
Minor, Waterbury ; Come and Go, Serena H. Medbury, 
Putnam ; * The Wondrous Half Hour, Josephine A. 
Bartlett, Putnam ; * Pushed Off, Lizzie G. Ives, Bris- 
tol ; Psychology, Emma J. Richardson, Berlin ; Circles, 
Calista A. Dean, Riverton ; The Little Schoolmistress, 
Emily L. Kimberly, New Britain ; * Tirocinium, Emer- 
ette S. Munson, Middlebury ; The Normal System, 
Wilbert W. Norton, Goshen ; * Literary Catering, F. 
Ella Pilgrim, New Britian; Pruning, Jennie E. Law, 
Hazardville ; Wearing Out, Lorena Scofield, Stamford ; 
* Teachers’ Sabbaths, Mary G. Sage, Collinsville ; *The 
Voice to Go Forward, E. Jennie Platt, Deep River ; 
*The Price of Liberty, with the Valedictories, Lois O. 
Jackson, Danbury. 

A * designates those whose essays were read ‘to the. 
audience. ‘The rest were omitted for want of time. 
The music was excellent. The “Ode to Education ” 
and “ The Web of Life” were sung by the choir of the 
church. . 

After valedictories,Gov. Jewell addressed the graduat- 
ing class as follows : 

“Zadies and Gentleman: The duty assigned me this 
evening of delivering the diplomas to you, is a very 
pleasant one, and I must say, on behalf of the Board of 
Education and for myself, that we have been very much 
pleased indeed with the exercises. The diplomas 
which I am about to present to you are evidences that 
you have pursued your studies to the satisfaction of 
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your teachers, and from your conduct in the school have | was rejoiced to see that the public are coming to recog- 
deserved the highest encomiums. When you shall go| nize the competency of females to act as teachers, that 
out into the world, perhaps many of you will follow the | such large numbers of them are employed all over the 
vocation of teachers, where not only your scholastic | country, and that they have been found admirably adap- 
abilities will be called into practice, but you will have a|ted for such positions. Through the influence and 
far nobler and higher duty, in fostering and propagating | work of these teachers, young men from all parts of the 
in the minds of the’ young who will be consigned to | State will be inspired to seek a higher education. 

your care, the love of liberty, of country, and of fealty Gov. Jewell next introduced Prof. Thacher, of Yale 
to our race, the elements which go to make good citi-| College, who spoke briefly upon the value of experience. 
zens. In your new embarkation I wish you success, He admitted the great value of training teachers for 
and you also have the best wishes of the Board of their work, but the young graduates are now only 



















































Education.” theorists. ‘They would find the training that they had 
He then delivered the diplomas to the graduates, who | received of important service to them, but they would 
afterwards sang their be learning by experience every day, as a cadet learning 


more of war on the field of battle than from all his 
military authorities. The consciousness of it furnished 
by the school is not objectionable, but it should be 
joined to a humble willingness to learn, for one who 
would make progress as a teacher must also be making 


i PARTING HYMN. 


Hushed be the mirthful strain, 

Soft breathed our sad refrain, 
For now we part. 

Banished each jealous thought, 

Each fancied wrong forgot, progress in self-education. 

y riper reason taught Secretary B. G. Northrop was next introduced by 


We plongs euch Beast. Gov. Jewell in a pleasant and complimentary manner, 
The moments gliding fast, and spoke briefly of some of the purposes in view and the 
Bid us forsake the past . results achieved by the Normal School, and of the grow- 


And onward press. 
Not where Fame’s temples rise, 
Striving to reach the skies, 


ing importance and influence of common schools in the 
civilization of the world. He congratulated the gradu- 


Offering their hollow prize, ates upon entering on their work at this particular time, 
Can we be blessed ; which is all over the world most manifestly the era of 

But on some sunny height, common schools, for such universal interest in educa- 

Where Truth’s soft, holy light tion was never felt before. He alluded to the import- 


Forever plays -— ance of good reading, and spoke of the excellence of 


There we would gladly climb, : : 
the graduates in this respect, whose utterance was so 


And from its top sublime, 


Soar to the heavenly clime, | clear and full as to be distinctly heard by all the great 
When life decays. congregation in that spacious church. 

At the conclusion of these exercises, Mr. Carleton Rev. Mr. Gaylord of West Meriden, one of the ear- 
transferred to Gov. Jewell the direction of the remain- liest graduates of the school, followed with a few words 
ing exercises. The Governor first called out on the progress made there since his graduation, and ; 
President Porter, who said he was very much pleased | the great good already accomplished through the insti- ; 
with the exercises that he had witnessed this day, and | tution. Q 
they will ever remain vividly impressed on his mind| Mr. Randall Spaulding, teacher in Rockville, spoke ‘ 
He congratulated the citizens of this State that the ques- of the apparent willingness of the graduates to receive t] 
tion of the advisability of having a Normal School in this farther teaching, which is very necessary to successful p 
town, or belonging to the State, has been finally settled | teaching. He urged them to effort which should be c 
and determined; that such an institution is to be perma- both occupation and work,and forcibly illustrated the dif- i 
nent, and that it is the opinion of all persons professions ference between the two. d 
and classes in the community that it should be so. He} Dr. Hatch, of the State Reform School, gave a brief d 
was much pleased with the liberality of the representatives address in his usual humorous and sensible manner. h 
of the people toward this institution, and was confident The exercises were closed with the benediction by v 
that any person who had witnessed the exercises of this} Rev. C. L. Goodall, of New Britain. a 
evening would see the necessity of fostering, aiding and In the evening the pupils and their friends gathered b 
upholding such an institution, which would be a great | at Union Hall, and passed the time agreeably in social ‘ 
aid in preparing pupils to enter college, and many from | intercourse till a late hour. b 


this institution would be sure to fo there. He did not 
wish to be understood that all the pupils of this institu- 
tion will go there, for the corporation of Yale is pre omen 

pared to examine only ove of the present class, but he| We have received the following item from a resident 





DURHAM. 
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of high standing in national scholarship and gladly give 
y “Mark Pitman, A.M., the Principal of Durham Aca- 
demy for the past two years, has resigned the charge of 
of that institution and accepted the position of princi- 
pal of the Fair Haven Public School. 

Mr. Pitman’s connection with the Durham Academy 
has marked a new era in its history and in the cause of 
education in the town. Under his administration the 
number of students has increased fifty per cent., while 
the standard of scholarship has been raised, the list of 
studies enlarged, and greater proficiency made by the 
scholars than heretofore. 

All this is largely due to the skill, thoughtfulness and 
tact of the principal, qualities which have also endeared 
him to a numerous circle of friends who view his de- 
parture from amongst them with regret: An especial 
feature in Mr. Pitman’s curriculum has been the able 
series of lectures on science with experiments, delivered 
by him before the school and general public. The elo- 
cutionary department has also received marked atten- 
tion, with the most happy results. The trustees expect 
soon to engage the services of a teacher who will secure 
the fruits of the past two years by keeping thé academy 
fully up to the standard it has attained, thus helping to 
supply the necessity for good academies in our State— 
a necessity which exists in the smaller towns where 
high schools are impracticable. 


a 


NEW HAVEN. 


The Wisconsin Yournal of Education for July, volun- 
teers the following very favorable testimony to one of 
the leading systems of musical instruction now prac- 
tised in our State : 

“Last mouth we visited one of the New Haven Public 
Schools to witness the method of instruction pursued 
by Prof. B. Jepson, instructor of vocal music in the 
schools of that city, and author of a Progressive Series 
of lessons prepared especially for common schools. We 
were highly delighted with the method practiced and 
the results secured by it. The youngest child in the 
primary department was taught to sing by note, and be- 
come a leader for the rest of the primary scholars.. The 
intensest interest was awakened among the little folks 
during the exercises. As we went through the higher 
departments more difficult pieces were sung, and in the 
highest, the most difficult with great ease and harmony. 
We believe the system taught by Prof. Jepson to be 
among the best that have come to our knowledge, and to 
be admirably adapted to the needs of all our public 
schools. It is in extensive use in the east and should 
be in the west.” 


SUFFIELD. 





- A. Shores, A.M., of Haverhill, Mass., has been 





tution at Suffield, and will enter upon his duties at the 
beginning of the academic year, August 28th. For fif- 
teen years he has been principal of the high school at 
Haverhill, and is every way thoroughly qualified to act 
at the head of the Suffield institution. The board of 
instruction is now complete in all its departments. 





Book Notices. 


——-o— 


Common ScHoot GRAMMAR.*—An author who should 
compose an English Grammar which would satisfy a bare 
majority of our literary critics, would do a most remark- 
able thing. All the signs of the times indicate an ap- 
proaching revolution in the principles of grammatical 
instruction in our language ; and it will be a blessed 
time, in our opinion, when it comes. The present 
treatise has evidently nothing in common with the more 
advanced ideas on this subject ; it is simply a re-con- 
structed work of the old-fashioned orthodox sort as far 
as its main principles are concerned, and must be judged 
as such, 

After such examination as we have been able to give 
it, under the very special interest which we entertain for 
this subject, we feel prepared to consider it a good book 
of its kind, that is, of the old standard kind—but by no 
means up to the mark for those who desire something 
suited to the progressive spirit of modern thinking. 
The book has these merits ; it is in a very neat and con- 
venient form for school use ; its statements are quite 
clear ; its definitions generally good, judged of course 
by the old standards ; its arrangement is judicious ; 
the selection of the more important points for larger 
print, shows good judgement ; it is sufficiently furnished 
with the minor details, and exceptional usages, to cover 
the ordinary necessities of conversation ; it is not loaded 
down (especially where the greatest danger lies in the 
analytical part) with numerous technical terms, and 
useless refinements, as is the case, for instance, in 
Greene’s Grammar ; it is unusually well charged with 
judiciously selected sentences for parsing and analysis ; 
a point in which most grammars are quite deficient. 

On the other, hand there are defects which we should 
not refrain from mentioning. Some of the important 
definitions are decidedly objectionable. Thus in the 
definition of the preposition, there-is a strange deficiency, 
when we are told that it “is a word which connects an 
object with a verb or adjective, and shows the relation 
between them.” It is the more strange that the frequent 
connection of the object of a preposition with a noun 


* Common School Grammar, to which is annexed a Parser and 
Analyzer ; by William C. Fowler, LL.D, late Professor of Rhetoric 
in Amherst College. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York 
te. * 
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or pronoun should have been entirely ignored, as in one 
of the examples immediately following the definition, in 
the words, “Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus,” the 
connection of the two nouns by the preposition is dis- 
tinctly stated. 

There are also some errors which may be considered 
matters of taste more than of accuracy. Thus, while 
admitting that there is evidently such a thing as common 
gender (which, in spite of high authority to the contrary, 
we believe is right), the author omits all mention of it in 
the enumeration of the genders, but inserts it afterwards 
in an inconspicuous place. If it is one of the genders, 
it is equally important with the others. The use of the 


uncommon and singular words “ weak ” and “ strong’ 
in place of the well-known expressions “ regular” and 
“ irregular ” in conjugation, seems an infelicity ; as also 
the unqualified statement that “verbs of the ancient 
conjugation, commonly called irregular verbs, form their 
past tense by simply changing the vowel; whereas in 
such verbs as “seek, sought,” the change is more ex- 
tensive. 

What we most regret in examining this book, is to 
find it showing so little spirit of progressiveness. It 
does not every adopt the newer and simpler views of 
grammar in so far as to avoid the setting apart of the 
so called ‘‘ Article” as aseparate part of speech, when 
it is now generally regarded as simply a variety of the 
adjective. 

Prof. March’s “ Parser and Analyzer” is béund in 
with this edition of Fowler’s Common School Grammar. 
It is considerably more elementary in its character, how 
ever, than the work with which it is connected. Pupils 
who are able to master this Grammar need a more com- 
plete exposition in analysis, and more difficult sentences 
than are to be found in the Parser and Analyzer. This 
treatise by Prof. March has some strange things in it to 
come from the pen of so distinguished a scholar. Take 
for instance this specimen of parsing, in lesson fifty-first. 
The statements are first made that “ the sign of the in- 
finitive is 40,” and that “ the infinitive is construed as a 
neuter noun,” and the infinitives “to love” and “to 
have loved” are instanced. An exercise in parsing is 
then given: “He came tofish.” Q. Parse fish—why 
infinitive? Ans. It is used asa noun. Q. Its sign? 
Ans. To. Q. Itscase? Ans. Objective case, and gov- 
erned by 4. Rule. The objective case may be gov- 
erned by a preposition.” 

If this is logical and scholarly, where will we look for 
what is illogical and unscholarly? “To” is a sign of 
the infinitive one moment, which of course means that it 
is an auxiliary marking the mode, as “ may ” marks the 
potential ; yet in the next breath it is a preposition with 
independent powers over the infinitive ; or, if you prefer 
it, fish is governed by the “sign” Zo. Again, the infinitive 
one moment is the whole expression “ to fish :”’ in the 
next it is the word “ fish ” alone, and the “ to” is an in- 
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dependent affair. And after all,the close connection 
which this infinite has with another word in the sentence, 
is utterly ignored. We would like to see that passage, 
at least, re-written. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS.*—This will be found a 
useful little book, by instructors in Arithmetic. It is 
not intended to supersede, but to supplement the ordi- 
nary text-books, It furnishes sets of well devised ex. 
amples on each arithmetical topic separately, in such 
numbers that each pupii of a large class could be as- 
signed a different problem ,; it also furnishes numerous 
examples involving different rules and principles pro- 
miscuously, and requiring original thoughts on the part 
of the pupil. These problems are not attended by either 
rules, explanations or answers. 





* Arithmetical Problems, arranged for drill and review. By E. 
Wentworth, Principal of North School, Portland, Me. Published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York City. 


ScieENCE Primers.*—We cannot better set forth the 
nature and object of these Primers than by quoting 
from their preface. “The object of the authors has 
been to state the fundamental principles of their re- 
spective sciences in a manner suited to pupils of an 
early age. They feel that the thing to be aimed at is not 
so much to give information, as to endeavor to discipline 
the mind in a way which has not hitherto been cus- 
tomary, by bringing it into immediate contact with 
Nature herself. For this purpose a series of simple ex- 
periments has been devised leading up to the chief 
truths of each science.- These experiments must be per- 
formed by the teacher in regular order before the class.” 

We can testify that the aim has been excellently carried 
out. Teachers desiring to interest their quite young 
pupils in matters of scientific observation should by all 
means procure these elegant, neatly illustrated, inex- 
pensive little books. The primer in Physics should be 
used first. It is unfortunate, however, that very many 
of the experiments in this primer, simple as they are, 
will not be possible to many of our primary school 
teachers until our state governments become themselves 
enlightened enough to furnish or to require apparatus in 
all common schools. 





* Science Primers, edited by Professors Huxley, Roscoe and Bal- 
four Stewart. Physics, by Prof. Balfour Stewart. Chemistry, by 
H. E. Roscoe. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York 
City. 

McGurrey’s New Juvenite Speaker.*—The care 
which characterizes all of McGuffey’s school-books is 
repeated in this volume. ‘The exercises are numerous 
and affording a pleasing variety of topics and of style. 
Every piece is so chosen, or so altered, as to be well 
adapted either for reading or speaking. Great care has. 


* McGuffey’s New Fuvenile Speaker.—Published by Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, and Clark & Maynard, New York City. 
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been taken to modify words and expressions throughout, 
in such a way as to render every part readily intelligible 
to the youthful mind. Definitions and explanations are 
prefixed to the exercises ; and as a novel feature some 
choruses to be spoken, read, or sung in concert, are in- 
troduced. ‘There is much in this book to commend it 
to teachers for ordinary use in the school-room, and for 
exhibitions. 

A Farrurut MinistRy.*—We are glad to add this to 
our library of religious reading. Eleven sermons by 
a noble-minded Christian! They cannot fail to help 
teachers in gaining that spirituality of mind, without 
which a teacher is not half a teacher. We knew this 
good man well in college. Foremost as a thinker and 
speaker in his class at Yale ; a man of “ infinite jest,” 
a man of a great broad soul, magnetizing you into affec- 
tion with every word he spoke. We find the same quali- 
ties, divested of all suggestions of jesting in their affec- 
tionate pleadings of his with men to lead them into a 
higher life. Every word he spoke during his later years 
came right out from the baptism of sorrows, and from 
a sacred lingering on the very threshold of the eternal 
gates. Read this book, teachers, devoutly, and you will 
set a higher value on the imperishable souls with whom 
you are laboring. 


* A Faithful Ministry. Sermors by John Milton Holmes, late 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey. Edited, with an Introdution and Commemorative Sermon, by 
Rev. George B. Bacon. Published by Charles C. Chatfield & Co., 
New Haven, Conn, 

A Test Spe_iinc-Book.*—The main object of this 
speller is to furnish appropriate exercises for the con- 
tinuance of orthographical instruction far beyond _pri- 
mary and grammar classes into High Schools, Acade- 
mies, Normal Schools, &c., and through the whole 
courses of study in these institutions. Four thousand 
words, many of them quite unusual ones, including 
many proper names, are contained in its columns. ‘The 
type is clear, the arrangement and selections are excel- 
lent, and the book, for its purpose, is commendable. 


* A Test Spelling Book for advanced classes. By Hon. W. 


D. Hinkle ; published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati and 
New York. 


Tue Cuitp.*~—It is doubly charged with enthusiasm, 
that this work makes its appearance ; the enthusiasm of 
the authoress in a noble subject to which she has given 
much loving attention ; and what is generally less marked, 
the enthusiasm of the publisher, which leads him to ex- 
press his intentions and desires in a special prefatory 
notice. In this notice he declares his thorough interest 
in education, in the improvement of its methods in kin- 


—. 


) * The Child: its Nature and Relations, an elucidation of Fraebel’s 
Principles of Education, by Matilda H. Kriege. Published by 
E. Steiger, New York City. 





dergarten schools as the best existing type of that im- 
provement, and he invites contributions to the literature 
of this subject. 


Miss Kriege’s part in this work has been to render very 
freely into English the German treatise of the Baroness 
Marenholtz—Biilow. The Baroness was one of the 
noblest minds of Froebel’s friends and disciples. She 
became in truth essentially his mouth-piece. The fol- 
lowing extract will explain this matter. 

“ Froebel himself was not happy in the expression of 
his thoughts in writing, and therefore the personal, 
friendly intercourse which the Baroness had with him, 
her intuitive understanding of his after hidden meaning 
makes her works and teaching of the greatest value.” 

There is no doubt but that the principles of the kin- 
dergarten are destined, directly or indirectly, to work 
great and needed changes in our primary instruction. 
This book is therefore a very important addition to our 
educational literature, as it explains clearly the ground 
principles of Froebel’s system and corrects many injurious 
misapprehensions. We have read its chapters with 
much interest and much profit. They are full of the most 
correct, and practically important views of child-nature 
and child-training. ‘These views are not limited at all 
to a teacher’s responsibilities ; fathers and mothers need 
them quite as much. One extract of admirable tenor | 
may serve to illustrate this : 

“¥roebel considers the child’s first fall as one of, the 
most important events in its early development, the effect 
of which should not be disturbed. The child’s courage 
in running, proceeds from ignorance of danger ; it is 
like virtue which is neither tried nor tempted. The child 
falls, and its security of ignorance is at once. shaken. 
Friends who rush to the rescue, lamenting over, and pet- 
ting it, are unwise. Even though it should be a little 
hurt, and scream in consequence, it should be left to 
itself long enough to receive a full impression from this 
first fright and hurt. Then caution awakes, self con- 
fidence is no more blind, and the necessity for gaining 
strength and skill is learned by degrees. Nothing ren- 


.|ders men more superficial than a quick succession of 


impressions, of which the one effaces the other without 
leaving any distinct trace in the soul.” 

We believe that every teacher will bea ‘better one 
after reading this book. We advise teachers to recom- 
mend it earnestly to parents. For if parents can only 
be induced to train up their children in the tender years, 
when the mother’s knee is their only school-desk—in 
accordance with the wholesome principles here laid down, 
the teacher will find his work a far simpler one than now 
when those children come before him in the school- 
room. 

Co.ton’s ComMon ScHoo, GroGcrapHy.—We had 


occasion recently to speak in commendation of this ex- 
cellent school-book. We are nowin receipt of speci- 









mens of additional sheets to be appended to the new 
edition forthcoming. These consist of two large rail- 
road maps with exercises, and ten reference maps of the 
United States. In the former, the courses and connec- 
tions of 225 of the leading railways of the United 
States are well and ingeniously shown in two maps. In 
the latter the various sections of the United States are 
f exhibited in more full and accurate detail for general 
reference than was advisable in the study maps, in whic h 
| the more important localities are brought out in black 
) type to the exclusion of much detail. ‘The new edition, 
to be published early in this month, with these additions, 
will be much sought and valued by our teachers. 







































PERIODICALS. 


Scripner’s Monruey for August, with other excellent 
matter, contains two strong educational articles. That 
by G. F. Comfort in reference to the question of prece- 
dence in the study of ancient and modern languages, 
touches upon the greatest question of collegiate and, 
academical education of our age. Whatever may be 
thought of its views, they are so ably and thoughtfully 
presented, as to be a valuable contribution to the litera 
ture of educational discussion. 

The other paper, by Charles D. Warner, on the in- 
fluence of culture upon the masses of the community, is 
very timely with reference to the present ominons disaf- 
fections of uncultured laborers. It is a racy and useful 
presentation of a matter of much importance in these 
days of volcanic social movements. 


.>—— 


FACETIAE. 


A gentleman whose custom it was to entertain very 
often a circle of friends, observed that one was eating 
something before grace was asked, and determined to 
cure him. Upon the repetition of the offence he said: 
“ For what we are about to receive, and for what James 
Taylor has already received, the Lord make us truly 
thankful.” 

AN ENTYMOLOGICAL Discovery.—“Hearth and Home” 
is responsible for the statement proving a fine musical 
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Our New Books. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


A text book for Schools, Academies and Families, by Joseph C, 
| Martindale, M.D. Price by mail, post-paid, $1.30. For examina- 
tion, 87 cents. 
| Martindale’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene presents the 
| following claims to the consideration of teachers. Technicalities 
have been avoided as far as consistent with the treatment of the 
| subject. The style in which it is written is not only pleasing, but 
| such as to be readily comprehended by those for whose use it is de- 
| signed. Superflous matter has been omitted so that the book can 
| be completed in a much shorter period than with any other text 
| book on the subject as yet published. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHI- 
| LOSOPHY. 

| For Beginners. By Joseph C. Martindale, M.D. 
| mail, post-paid, 60 cents. For examination, 40 cents. 
| This book is what its title indicates, { First Lessons in Natural 
| Philosophy;” and it presents each division of the subject in such 
| an easy and familiar style, that it cannot fail to interest and instruct 
| any child of ordinary intelligence. 

Teachers interested in the *‘ Object Lesson” system of teaching 
| will find this little book a valuable aid, in furnishing subjects for 
| discussion. 


LIVY. BOOKS 1, XXI. AND XXII. 


With extracts from Books 1X., XXVI., XXXV., XXXVIIL, XXXIX. 
and x_v. With Explanatory Notes, Geographical Index, &c. 
By Prof Thomas Chase. Price by mail, post-paid, $1.50. For 
examination, $1.00. 


VIRGIL’S ECLOGUES, GEORGICS AND 
MORETUM. 


With Explanatory Notes, Lexicon, &c. By Prof. George Stuart. 
Price by mail, post-paid, $1.25. For examination, 83 cents. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A text book for High Schools, Academies and Colleges. By 
John 5. Hart, LL.D. Price by mail, post-paid, $2.25. For exam- 
ination, $1.50. 


AN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, FOR SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES. 


By Joseph W. Wilson, A.M. Price by mail, post-paid, $1.25. 
For examination, 83 cents. 

In this book the author has endeavored to give such a presenta- 
tion of the subject as will meet the wants of Common Schools and 
Academies. It is an elementary work, and no attempt has been 
made to include every thing which might be brought under the 
head of Algebra. ‘The treatment of the subject is on the principle 
of “step by step,” so that the pupil at the very outset is inspired 
with a degree of confidence which induces self-reliance ; rendering 
unnecessary a constant application to the teacher for help. 


A MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A text book for High Schools, Academies and Colleges. By 
John S. Hart, LL.D. Ready in September. 


A FRENCH VERB BOOK, 


Or, the New Expositor of Verbs in French. By Ernest Lagarde, 
A.M., Professor of Modern Languages in Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. Ready in September. 

Lagarde’s French Verb Book embraces a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the conjugations, a new method for the formation and use of 
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ear in mosquitoes, that they sing “Oft in the stilly night.” | 


| 


The following remarkable uncouth sentence is only a 
fair sample of an entire work on “The History of Phil 
osophy,” by Thomas Stanley, published in 1655 :— 

“Scepticism is a faculty opposing phenomena and 
intelligibles all manner of ways; whereby we proceed 
through the equivalence of contrary things and speeches, 
first to suspension, then to indisturbance.” 











the tenses, and a complete paradigm of all the verbs, the whole 
explained and exemplified by full illustrations. It is believed that 
the book will be found a valuable aid to the study of the French 
language. 

In addition to the above, we publish a number of other valuable 
text books for Schools, Academies and Colleges. Our catalogue 
and descriptive circulars will be sent to any address on application. 

Liberal terms for introduction. 

Please address, 


ELDREDGE & BRO... 


17 NortH SEVENTH St, PHILADELPHIA 
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“Greenleaf alone stands the test of Time!” NEW TEXT BOOKS. 








We desire to call the attention of Teachers and Professors to 


GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, the following importdnt edition to our list of School Text Books: 
A Complete Course for all classes of Learners. COLTON?’S 


CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE, ee a 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC, “4 : 





MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


No other series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has stood the ordeal | G i O G RA I H I HH S e 


of the school-room for so long a time, or attained so wide a circulation, or received | 





the approval and endorsement of so many reliable and competent educators in | The Whole Subject Embraced in 
different parts of the country. With the improvements and additions meee 
made, this series is unrivalled in simplicity and completeness. | 


TWO BOOKS. 


Extensively used by the best teachers in Connecticut. 





‘ | With the additions which we are now making, em- 


From the many fiattering Testimonials to the merits of this Series, from emi- | ° « , 
nent educators, a few of which are subjoined, it in believed tobe the very best | bracing Two Large Railroad and Ten Complete 
ever published in this or any other country. Reference Maps, in addition to 22 Study Maps, this 
From J. B. CHASE, Instructor in Mathematics, Russell’s Collegiate Home | will be by Jar the best Series of Geographies ever 
Institute, New Haven: After a careful examination of Greenleaf’s ‘ New Ele- | offered to the American Public. Everything which 
mentary Algebra,” in Greenleaf’s Series of Mathematical Text-books, I feel that | b eae ee 7 
it would be faint praise to say that I merely approve it; I am so well pleased with |C@22 0@ desired will be embi aced. 
it that I have adopted it as one of our standard text-books. The more I have eats — 
become acquainted with it, the more have I found in it to commend, and it gives The distinguishing features of these Books are: 
me pleasure to heartily recommend it as a text-book far in advance of any which F , 
I have hitherto seen for imparting the rudiments of the important branch on which | Ist, They contain all which the scholar should 
it treats. It gives me pleasure to state that we use Greenleaf’s entire Series of be required to learn, and nothing more, stated in the 
Mathematics, and that, as a series, I consider them unsurpassed by any now | 1 t ibl f 
— clearest possible form. 


From ISAAC N. CARLETON, Principal State Normal School, Connecticut: | od. The clearness and beauty of the Maps, which 


At the opening of our school we adopted Greenleaf’s ‘‘ New Elementary Alge- | ' 
bra” as vie wate text-books, and ics far we are more than satisfied with it. It are specially adapted to the purposes of study. 
bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Qur pupils exjoy the book. 
Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and concise statement of principles, and | No. 1. 
its well-chosen problems render this the most perfect work of the kind with which | 
I am acquainted. ’ 
N. B.—This Algebra is now used exclusively in the Normal School. | Colton \ New Introductory Geography 
. 
| 
"From JOHN M. TURNER, Principal cof High School, Rockville, Conn. : | . , P 
Having for the last ten years used and tested in the various departments of the | Elegantly Illustrated with entirely new Maps, drawn expressly 
school under my charge, Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series, from the New | for this book. Price go cts. 
Primary, to the Ggometry, I do most cheerfully express my preference for this 
Series, on account of the clearness, and the varied application of numbers to every | 


‘f 9 
department of private or business life. N O. x. 


—— | 


From Pror. DAVID B. SCOTT, Grammar Sehool No 40, New York City: C It , [ 0) Ny } 0 (; 0 h 
No Arithmetics, in my opinion, have kept so long a time a more deserved share | 0 01 5 On ll ( 0 f Ota) J. 
of public favor than Greenleaf’ s. 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. | 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. Jamas H. Hamitton. Com- | A GREAT SAVI NG IN TIME AND MONEY 


plete Course in one book. 1z2mo, 240 pp. Recently published. Handsomely | 
Printed on fine paper, substantially bound in cloth, and sold at the low retail price | IS THUS EFFECTED. 


of ONE DOLLAR. $8.00a dozen. A specimen mailed, prepaid, on receipt of 
9 cents. . 














Elegantly Illustrated by M&merous Engravings and Twenty-two 
Maps drawn expressly for this Book. Price $1.75. 





We ask for these new books a comparison with 


From S. M. CAPRON, A. M., Principal of Public High School : the best series yet published. 
; : Hartford, Conn., Nov. 1, 1871. 

welcome the revised edition of PARKER’s Exercisgs 1x EnGctisn Composi- 
TION, which has been so eminently useful in its day, and which has recently been 


: P ‘ 
introduced into our school. Its chief merits seem to me to be the admirable | BENG for Complete School Catalogue. 


selection of topics, 


» Precisely those which need elucidation, and the copi arra a 
of appropriate e F _— y Address, 


ait xample-sentences for practice. The changes which have been 
ade in the new edition, particularly the rules 


teen : for the use of capital letters, and S I | 4 | DO N & ( ‘O 
Punctuation, seem to me in the main real improvements. __ ~ *) 


PUBLISHERS 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., P ; ; 
; it ag 677 Broadway, - - NEW YORK. 


Boston, Mass. 





















































PUBLICATIONS OF 


‘CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & OO. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY : 


bi THEORETICAL AND INORGANIC. 
itil By Pror. GEORGE F, BARKER, M.D., Yale College. 


GET THE BEST. | t2mo, 350 pages. $1.75. 


One Hundred New Illustrations. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. THE ememeee: Se THE AMER- 








a 10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. By Noau Porter, D.D., President of Yale College. 
HF 12mo, 275 pp. Price $1.50. 
“3000 Engravings. This book discusses every problem which has been brought 


before the American public during the past few years. 


THE SCIENCE OF ASTHETICS; 
Price, $12. Or, THE NATURE, KINDS, L&ws, AND USES OF 
@@ A National Standard. The authority in the Gov- By Henry N. Day, Author of “ Logic,” “Art of Discourse,” 


48 es “ English Literature,” etc. 
ernment Printing Office at Washington. 12mo, 436 pp. Price $2.25, 


G Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, LOGICAL PRAXIS. 
Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Comprising a summary of the Principles of Logical Science and 


; : : 7 Copious Exercises for Practical Application. 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the By Henry N. Day, Author of “ Elements of Logic,” “ Rhetoric,” 
best American and European scholars. “ Rhetorical Praxis,” “ Aisthetics,” etc. 
12mo, 147 pp. Price $1.00. 


1840 Pages Quarto. 


PUBLISHED BY 


‘ | SERVING OUR GENERATION, 
G. & C. MERRIAM, AND 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. GOD'S GUIDANCE IN YOUTH: 
Sold by all Booksellers. [76e, THE FANONS OF EX-PRESIDENT WOOLSEY. 


I2mp, cloth, 75 cents. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER! 
AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


KE. H. BUTLER & CoO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 








WILL ISSUE IN SEPTEMBER, 


THE BTYMOLOGICAL READER, 


PES SARGENT AND ‘AmAsA ‘May. 


480 Pages—-16 Engravings, (12 of which are Full-Paged ones.) 


RETAIL PRICE, $1.40. 








Each reading lesson is followed by 
SELECT ETYMOLOGIES, 


giving the derivation of the prominent words in the lesson, from the Latin, Greek, French, Anglo-Saxon and German, together with 
other words derived from the same roots, 
The publishers take pleasure in calling attention to the above book, which will commend itself to educators. 


Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. will be Mailed Free, on Application. . 
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GOWPERTHWAIT & CO’S. EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 

















MONROE’S 
Series of School Readers. 








First Reader, In preparation, : : « $0.30 
Second Reader, 4 . : : - 450 
Third Reader, ox i a s 75 
Fourth Reader, Just publised, - - - 1.00 
Fifth Reader, x > F 1.25 
Sixth Reader, $s x \ A - 1.50 
_ Perites ate My Pee tna Worn inter a Yar Oak 


ture and Elocution in the Massachusetts Institute of Tec! 
The thorough and enthusiastic study which the Author has given to by subject, 
Instructor of Schools, 













and his x: and — ‘ eT, x Practical rem 

Teachers, Cie n, gost ok cape have ualified 

for the task he has undertaken. Books are profusely T by the best 

artists, and in Doe Cows yor ere pe are superior to any school. books now published. 
The Series is so arranged that the First, Socoead, Third and Fifth Readers 

form an abridged course, peculiarly adapted to the wants of ungraded schools in 


the smaller towns. 





Monroe’s Vocal Gymnpaiics. 


A new work on Physical and Vocal T: 
Private Instruction. Vo , an 5 Bae pe or 
without this little ma 


\ 


the use of Schools and for 
Speaker can afford to be 
Rerait Price, $1.00 


WARREN’S 
Series of Geographies. 















1. Warren’s Primary Geography, 
2. Warren’s Common School Geography, - 


3. Warren’s Physical Geography, 


$0.75 
1.88 
1.88 






This series has recently been thoroughly and carefully wer gto It now presents 


the whole subject of Geography, in a state of completeness and to all 
fron sare not to be found in the same ni of books in any other series. 
ence icin of expenae, ons ke ie ane sencived to meneaee Ot tae 





it treats, Warren's Series is the most of any before the 


be wpe S GEOGRAPHIES, based upon the ideas of Ritter and Rca 
‘were ie 
First to Popularize Physical Geography 


Wine Public schools of thie commtey, my, to make it the bnaie of Ot. Coagupbien! 


teaching, to im pon the subject a philosophi arrangement of dependent 
topics, to infuse into it a Y octensibe aid ontethien of a thus to lift 


the science above a lifeless summary of facts about Countries and Cities. 

t#” THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE BOOKS is fully demonstrated by | the 
the fact that all the more recent Geographies have adopted some of their important 
features ; and, also, by their long continued use, and re-adoption as fast as revised, 
im nearly all the leading Cities in the Country. 










HAGAR’S 
Series of Arithmetics. 



















1. Primary Lessons in Numbers, 
2. Elementary Arithmetic, 
3. Common School Arithmetic, 


-50 
1.00 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE, 
THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 





Mental and Written Exercises are combined in each pot of the Series, and 
their ement is such that the Primary Lessons and the Elementary A rith- 
metic form an Abridged Course. The Primary Lessons and the Common 
School Arithmetic forma Full Course. Each Course complete in two Books, 

No other Series is so economical of the time of the sthdent, or so 
in its teaching. Methods ana Processes, suchas are now used by Bus- 

are mted instead of those hitherto Anown only im the School 

and varied; the books are 


illus- 
trated with the nest wood-cut ao admitted to be the 
Books of overtone ever published, 
ed in the City of Prov- 


ince, Bf tly issued, they have already been ad 
L; the City of New York, the City of Salem, ee ees 
the City places throughout the 


of Meripen, Conn., and in many other 
ALLT EACHERS who wish to keep up with the improved methods of instruc- 
tion, will find it greatly to their advantage to give these books a careful examination 


GREENE’S 
New Series of Crammars. 


1. Greene’s New Introduction, _—- : . - $0.56 
2. Greene’s New English Grammar, - - - - 1.05 
3. Greene's Analysis, - : - : - .80 






These Books now form a complete and permanent Series, adapted to the differ- . 
ent prades of iy ad country schools; nd permanent Serie, adapt independently 


The author, Prof. S. S. Gresgne, of Brown University, has completed the 
revisions, and has 
Condensed, Simplified and Otherwise Improved 
his which is so favorably known throughout the country. 
colt baled that these improved books books are far in advance of anything hereto- 
fore published on this subject. 


cs we Success of Greene’s Grammars, 
sna sage g Po is Ren 8, Maing o Calor in Ure already used in a 
ies proerion of three fourths 
‘ormal Schools "3 “the Ged pooky oa have recent ty teen adeoiae 4 
so 


more than One Thousand Cities and Towns in various recent the country ; 
that they are rapidly in department : 





THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 





















COWPERTH 


142 Grand Street, New Nork. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Giving full descriptions of all our publications, will be sent free upon application. Teachers and School Officers 
are invited to correspond with us in regard to any of our Books. Liberal Terms will be given for First 
Introduction, and in exchange for old books in use. 


WM. H. WHITNEY, New York Agent, 






WAIT & CO., Educational Publishers, 


628 & 630 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 
{76a] 










EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
Containing all the essential Propositions atid Theorems in less than one hundred 
pages, with Practical Questions tor Review at the close ot each book, and Theor- 
ems tor original demonstration. Designed for High Schools, Academies and 
Normal Schools. Ky W. F. brapsury, Master in Cambridge High School, and 
Author of Laton’s Elementary Algebra, &c. Ketail price, $1.00. 


AN ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 


Containing a Practical and Comprehensive Presentation of Plane Trigonometry, 

according to the Geometncal and Analytical Methods, — with the 

necessary Tables. Designed for High Schools, Academies and Normal Schools. 
By W. F. Brapsury. Retail price, $1.00. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOM- 
ETRY, 


Ini vol. Retail price, $1.50. 
Messrs. T. B. & B. also publish 


EATON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


For High Schools, Academies and Normal Schools. By W. F. brappury, 
author ot Bradbury’s kiementary Geometry and Trigonometry, &c., and Masier 
in Cambridge High School. 12mo0,250 pp. Retail Fnce, $1.25. 

This work is designed tor beginners, and yet 1s sufficiently tull ior the prepar- 
ation of Students tor College, and 1or positions as teachers. It contains a large 
number and a great variety ot problems, but does not aim to present all the abstract 
principles included in works tor an advanced collegiate course. , 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra is endorsed by Prois. Bowen and Pierce of Har- 
vard University, Prof. Newton of Yale College, Prot. Quimby of Lartmouth, and 
other Coilege Protessors, as containing enough to prepare stucents ior Couege, 
and the book has also received the recommendation of some of the most prominent 
teachers throughout New England. . 

It has been adopted and is the only Algebra used in the High Schools of Char- 
lestown, Worcester, Lowell, Cambridge, New Bedford, Fitchburg, Milford, West 
Roxbury, Holyoke, Plymouth, Abingdon, No. Bridgewater, Webster, Danvers, 
Melrose, Brighton and Needham, Mass., Saco, Me., Dover, Keene, and Peter- 
boro’, N. H., Kutland, brandon, and Wandsor, \t., Pawtucket, R. 1., Stamford, 
Stonington, Groton, Thompsonville, Thomaston, Wallingtord, Conn., and 
numerous other towns as well as Academies, Private Schools and Semunaries 
throughout New England and the West. 





From Mr. CALEB EMERY, Principal of High School, Charlestcwn, 
Vass. 

We are using Bradbury’s Baton’s=Algebra with entire satisfac- 
tion. Its accuracy, brevity ahd thoroughness in the statement and 
illustration of principles render it, in my opinion, a Model Text 
Book, 

From Mr. L. P. MARTIN, Principal of High School, Windsor 

Leeks, 

I have tried Eaton’s Algebra with excellent success, and can re- 

commend it as much superior to any 1 have used. 
Copies of above works sent for Half-price. 


— ae 


EATON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


A complete course in Arithmetic for Primary, Grammar, High 
Schools and Academies. By J. S, EATON, iate instructor in Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass, 

This series presents the latest and most improved methods of instruce 
tion, 


From Prof. I. N. CARLETON, Principal of Conn. State Normal 
School, New Britain, 

I believe most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics. 
From Hon. JOHN D, PHILBRICK, Supt. of Public Schools, Boston 

The use of Eaton’s Arithmetics in all the grades of our public 
schools, during the last tour years, has only added new prvots o1 
their excellence. The protracted and severe test to which they 
have been subjected has tully confirmed the opimion of their ments 
expressed by me previously. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


This work treats of the discipline of the school and the teacher's 
qualifications and work, Itis especially valuable to young teachers. 
by HIRAM ORCUTT, Principai ot Tilden Semimasy, West Lebanon, 
N. H. . 

Single copies, sent postage paid, on receipt of $1.00, 





Descriptive Catalogue of Eaton’s Mathematics and other educational 
works sent free, on application to the Publishers, 


, THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 


25 & 29, CORNHILL, BustoOn: 
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WILSON, HINKLE & CO's. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Brown's Physiology and Hyziene. By RyLanv T. Brows, 
M.D., Chemist-in-Chief in the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Divided into.§0 lessons, with the design to adapt it to 
the common school term of ten weeks. 12mo, cloth, 288 pages. 
Lilustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Henkle’s Text Spelling-Bock, Py Hon. W. D, HENK1e, / 42 
State School Commissioner of Ohto, Over five thousand difficult 
words arranged in short lessons, including. many proper names ; 
also, a number of Dictation Exercises. For advanced classes, 
144 pp. Price, 40 cents. 


Eclectic Primary Copy-Book, To accompany the Ectectic 
SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, Designed to be written with lead pen- 
cil, during second year of school-life. The letters and figures are 
of large size, given separately and in combination. The object 
being to teach the form of -the letters. Handsomely Jilustrated 
Cover. Price, 12 cents, 


Venable’s United States History. For Schools. By W. H. 
VENABLE. 12mo, 280 pp. Finely Illustrated and accompanied 
with numerous carefully drawn maps and charts. Contains vALU- 
ABLE FOOT NOTES, referring to literary matter relating to subjects 
discussed in the text ; an original system of GENERAL QUESTIONS : 
an original system of BIOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS, illustrated with 
authentic portraits : and sustains throughout a unity of design and 
execution, presenting a complete though concise, artistic and plea- 
sing narration of the leading facts of the history of our country in 
an attractive form. Price, $1.25. 


Thalheimer's Ancient History, A Manual of Ancient His- 
tory, from the earliest times to the fall of the Western Empire. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER, formerly Teacher of History and Compos- 
ition in Packer Collegiate Institute. 8vo, 378 pp. Handsomely 
illustrated with full-page engravings of Ancient Temples and other 
historical objects, charts of the principal cities, and accurate and 
finely executed double-page maps of the various countries consid- 
ered in the text. Price, $2-50, 


The Parser's Manuf, “By Jous Wiittams, A.M. Embra- 
cing classified examples in nearly eyery variety of English construc- 
tion, 12mo, cloth, 266°pB? CA very valuable hand-book of parsing 
exersises : can be used d8“a companion to any English Grammar. 
Price, $1.00. 


Pinneo's Guide to Composition. (New edition in cloth bind- 
ing.) By T. S., Pinngo, A.M., M.D., author of “ Primary Gram- 
mar,” “ Analytical Grammar,” etc., etc. Embracing over 250 care- 
fully graded lessons, commencing with the simplest sentences, 
and instructingin all the essentials to a forcible, easy style ; also, 
full instruction on the use of capital Tetters, punctuation marks, &c. 
Price, 75 cents. 

McGuffey's Juvenile Eclectic Speaker, (New and improved 
edition.) Two hundred easy and animated exercises for reading or 
speaking. New, fresh, humorous aud instructive, grave and gay. 
Price, 75 cents. 








Supplies for first Introduction, and Sample Copies to Teachers, at 
two-thirds retail prices. Address the Publishers for 
full descriptive Circulars. 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


No. 100, SCHOoL PEN, No. 200, COMMERCIAL PEN. 
No. 300, EXTRA FINE PEN. 
Price, $1.25 per Gross. Sample Card, 3 pens of each kind, 10 cents. 





The following will be sent gratis to Teachers and School Officers: 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of the Eclectic Educational 
Series, 

Specimen pages of the Eclectic Geographies. 
Specimen pages of Phillips’ Day-School Singer. 
Specimen pages of Venable’s U. 8. History. 
Specimen pages of Leigh's Phonetic Readers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co;, Publishers, 


137 WALNUT STREET, 23 BonD STREET, 
[50a] CINCINNATL NEW YORK. 
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